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MRS. SARAH HAYWARD. 

We have been permitted to publish the follow- 
ing extract from the sermon delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. Young, on the Sunday after the death 
of the late Madam Hayward, widow of Lemuel 
Hayward, M. D. who died in this city on the 
seventh of October, at the age of eighty-one. 

‘Such, my friends, I believe, was the spirit 
that animated the breast and controlled the life ef 
a venerable member of this congregation, the 
oldest communicant in our church, who, whilst 
the bells were ringing for the morning service on 
the last Lord’s day, passed to the higher worship 
above, and whose mortal remains have since been 
folowed to their last resting place by the sincere 
regrets of many mourners. Her modest and re- 
tiring spirit, 1 am aware would shrink from any 
mention of her name or virtues in this public au- 
dience. Yet, as her pastor, favored with her 
friendship, and being observant of her purity and 
worth. I feel it to be due to the memory of this 
excellent woman, and due to the religion under 
whose silent influences her character was formed, 
to speak of her, briefly but frankly, in this place, 
where for more than sixty years she had been a | 
constant worshipper, where she had offered her | 
children in baptism, and where for more than fif- | 
ty years she had communed at the table of her 
Redeemer. 

Those who best knew the late Madam Hay-| 
ward will bear me witness, that the prominent 





and distinguishing feature of her character, that | 
which controlled and qualified all the rest, was | 
anentire and constant disinterestedness. Never 
have | seen this lovely virtue more beautifully | 
and completeiy exemplified than in her. When | 


her nature was formed, self-love seems to have | 


been left out of the composition. Forgetful, | 
careless of herself, she lived only that she might | 


make others happy. 


; | 
Beginning at home, where | 


all the duties of social life commence, she studied, 
with an untiring assiduity, to promote the com- 
fort and enjoyment of every member of her 
numerous family, in its various branches and con- | 


| 
She gathered them all under her wing, and over-| 


nexions, down even to the fourth generation.— 


shadowed them with her love. Her house was} 
like a patriarch’s tent, or the gathering place o 
atribe. It was Jong the seat of a generous but | 
quiet and unostentatious hospitality, where there | 
was nothing for display, but every thing for the | 
comfort of her guests. 


} 
} 


Under her presiding | 


set it. was the abode of good-will, of candor, | 


of liberal and generous feelings. Her doors, 
were open for her friends to enter at all times, 
and they were sure to be received with a cheer- 
ful weleome and a benignant smile. 
But though her charity began at home, it did | 
not stop and end there. Her benevolent spirit | 


wandered ahroad, and embraced within its wide | 


range all whom she could, in any way aid or 


bless. 


She loved to remember the forgotten, and | 
attend to the neglected, and visit the forsaken, — | 
Kindness of disposition was the secret but active 
law of her moral being. It was written on her. 


placid brow. It was traced in every line and 


| estedness were manifested. 


feeling, ever stained the sanctity of her soul.— 
She always appeared to me as one who might 
have unveiled her heart, and safely submitted it 
to the inspection of the world. There wasa 
simplicity and sincerity in her whole deportment 
and conversation which corresponded to and 
evinced her inward integrity. The stranger ad- 
mitted to her presence, instantly discerned her 
moral purity and worth—whilst the man of com- 
manding intellect and large acquirements delight- 
ed in her society, and by his veneration and es- 
teem paid a willing homage to the supremacy of 
simple goodness. 

She had been blessed by God, in an eminent 
degree, with property, and with the good things 
of this life. Her lot was indeed, a singularly 
favored and happy one—one of the happiest I 
have ever witnessed—tranquil and peaceful, and 
interrupted only by the sad rupture of those do- 
mestic ties, to which all alike are subject. It 
should be added, that she had a heart to appre- 
ciate her blessings, and was fully sensible of her 
privileges, and of her corresponding duties. Her 
large means of usefulness she held and used as a 


sacred trust, regarding herself as the steward and 


almoner of God, ‘‘ready to distribute, willing to 
communicate."” She proved, by her life, that 
temporal prosperity need not harden the heart, 
nor make it selfish and worldly ; and that the full 
enjoyment of life’s blessings is not incompatible 
with high moral and spiritual excellence. 

Such, my friends were the prominent and dis- 
tingaishing qualities of this excellent woman— 
purity, humility, disinterestedness. They were 
qualities which she manifested at all times, from 
her youth to the period of her dissolution. Con- 
sistency, equanimity, marked her whole course. 
The peculiar virtues ot her life attended her 
through her sickness, and smoothed the pathway 


of her death. Her patience, and her resignation 
to the will of her Heavenly Father were but 
‘other forms in which her humility and disinter- 


She died, as she had 
lived, a meek and humble Christian ; and her 
departure was as calm and tranquil as her whole 
life had been. 

~* She lived not to herself; she died not to her- 
self.” Her departure has caused a vacancy in 
the hearts of her family and her friends, which 
God alone can fill. Yet they have reason to be 
thankful that her valuable life was spared unto 


‘them so long; and they have the cheering and 


consolatory thought that a spirit so pure, humble, 


‘and disinterested has been translated to a more 


congenial sphere. She is now a part of the ever- 
lasting treasure laid up for them in the spiritual 
world. 

In leaving behind her such a character, she has 
bequeathed to them the richest legacy. She has 
shown, by her example, to what ahigh degree 
of moral and spiritual excellence our nature is 
capable of attaining. She lms proved that the 
virtues and holy character which Christianity re- 
quires us to form, is not an imaginary nor an im- 
practicable thing. And, my friendo, we all have 
need of such instances of purity and goodness, to 
instruct, to encourage, and to animate us in our 
duty. We should bless God for affording us an 
opportunity of witnessing such manifestations of 
the power of religious principles and the loveli- 
ness of Christian virtue. 








VISITS BY THE WAYSIDE. 
We suspect that we only utter the thought of 
a multitude, when we say that Sunday is a dull 
day. Is not one reason for this, that they have 
no place by which to spend its hours' Are we 


house fora moment. It does not look very in- 
viting. The broken glass and unhinged gate 
show that thrift does not reside here. The occu- 
pant ‘took the pledge’ last night, and will need 
a cheering word today. He has a rough road 
before him, and has not yet tuken the most diffi- 
cult step. Has he any employment? Hunger, 
cold and idleness will not strengthen him to re- 
sist temptation. Can you not invite the children 
to attend school? The district school or the dev- 
il’s school is for them the only alternative. He 
shows himself a most skilful, devoted teacher of 
such pupils. If we could persuade our neighbor 
here to attend Church it would help him much. 
The sooner his good resolution is connected with 
every pure and reverent thought the firmer his 
purpose will become. 

Now we have reached our destination. In 
this dwelling lives an aged widow who has sur- 
vived husband and children, brothers and sisters 
and is now alone in the world. Pleasant as the 
day is she is too infirm to attend Church. She 
will be glad to hear the fresh tonesof youth once 
more in her home. She will feel better for an 
opportunity of speaking of the loved who are 
gone; and we shall be made better as we listen 
to the utterance of her fervent gratitude to Goa 
for the blessings which He has bestowed upon 
her. 

Then, as the sun sets, we will turn toward 
our homes with more cheerful, contented hearts. 

Reader—He who made the lame to walk, and 
the blind to see, will not frown upen such Sad- 
bath visits as these. 








The Nov. No. of the “Monthly Religious Mag- 
azine,’’—besides other interesting matter, and es- 
pecially an admirably condensed account of the | 
Portland Convention,—contains an excellent ser- 
mon of Rev. Dr. Thompson, of Salem, entitled, 
“Tribute to the memory of Rev. Henry Colman.” 
It is the most complete and important memorial 
of this man of York we have seen in print, and 
several copies have been struck off in a separate 
The following are extracts : 





| 
} 
{ 


| 
| 


pamphlet. 


‘*The Rev. Henry Colman was born in Boston, 
September 12, 1785. He was graduated at 
Dartmouth College in class of 1805. On leaving 
college, where he was known as a religious | 
youth, he devoted himself to the study of theolo- 
| gy under the direction of the late venerated and | 
ibeloved Doctor Pierce of Brookline; and after 
leompleting his preparation was ordained June 
|17, 1807,—being then but twenty-two years of 
|age—as the minister of a Congregational parish 

newly formed in Hingham. Here began the la- 
bors of his life. His parishioners regarded him 
| with pride and affection. With a fidelity and in- 
dustry which few have equalied, he devoted him- 
i self to the details of his calling, and to the gener- 
jal improvement of the community in which his 
jlot was cast. He made the religious instruction 
lof the young a matter of special attention ; and 
| before Sunday schools had been established in 
/our churches generally, he was doing the work 
of that institution in bis parish. His preaching 
was attractive to the cultivated, and made a 
strong impression on all who heard it. His repu- 
tation grew rapidly. He soon became favorably 
‘known in the principal Liboral pulpite of «he 
country. He was regarded as a man of vigor- 
ous mind and of great independence in the for- 
mation and expression of his religious opinions. 
This gave him a decided position in the contro- 
versy between the Exclusive and Liberal Con- 
gregationalists which arose about that time, and | 
secured to him the special respect and esteem of | 
those who, having settled convictions on the sub- | 
jects in discussion, loved to see them avowed | 
with frankness and maintained with ability. 
pen was never idle. Besides the preparation of | 
sermons in the regular course of his duty, the 
number of occasional discourses and orations de- 








large, and his contributions to various journals, 
secular and religious, were frequent and valua- 


‘own land. 


livered and published by him was unusuaily | 


? 

had truer or warmer !—could not tolerate indif- 
ference to him, much Jess brook decided pga 
and they would be satisfied with no other. He 
was their man and the only man for them.— 
Their esteem for him was uabounded and their 
determination to secure him inflexible. They 
could not—they would not—be put off witha 
negitive from the parish or from him. If they 
could not have him in the First church, they 
were rich enough and willing enough, to erect 
a house of their own ; and they had no doubt, 
that if he would consent to be their minister, a 
large congregation would soon gather around 
him and fill it. This course was finally adopt- 
ed. The sacred edifice in Which we now wor- 
ship was built: and on the sixteenth of February, 
1825, Mr. Colman was installed, by one of the 
largest and most respectable ecclesiastical coun- 
cils ever convened in Massachusetts, as Pastor 
of the ‘ Iudependent Congregational Church in 
Barton Square.’ ’’ i ° ” 4 

“And now we are to behold our friend in an- 
other field of usefulness,—different but not whol- 
Jy untried by him,—as active, busy, enterpris- 
ing, laborious, as though hehad known no other 
and his character and happiness depended on his 
success. He is a Massachosetts farmer. Hav- 
ing from his youth had a decided taste for such 
pursuits, and indulged it not a Jittle while a yesi- 
dent here, he now gave his chief attention to ag- 
riculture,—practical and scientific. For several 
years he cultivated an extensive and fertile farm 
on the beautiful banks of the Connecticut—work- 
ing with his own hands,unsparing of his strength, 
and with a diligence that counted not the hours. 
His example attracted attention. His communi: 
cations to the agricultural journals of the coun- 
try increased his reputation; and when the leg- 
islature of our Commonwealth passed a bill estab- 
lishing an Agricultural Commission, the careful 
sagacity of Governor Everett, confirmed by the 
general voice of the people, immediately selected 
him for that trust ; and he entered at once upon 
his duties. ‘The labor performed by him in this 
service was immense. By numerous public ad- 
dresses, by an extensive correspondence, by per- 
sonal visits in every county and almost every 
town,—investigating the resources and capabili- 
ties of the State,—by distant journeys to obtain 
information, and by a series of elaborate Reports, 
he spared no pains to accomplish the important 
objects of the Commission. And he succeeded. 
Even if his accuracy were justly questioned in 
some cases, and the information contained in his 


| Reports were of Jess value than it is, still it would 


be true that he sueceeded; for he awakened a 
new interest in that branch of industry ; impres- 
sed on the public mind a sense of its dignity as 
well as of its healthful pleasures ; created a thirst 
for knowledge relating to it; excited inquiry con- 


!cerning its rewards; and diffused throughout our 


agricultural classes a Jove of improvement gener- 
ally, of which they will not soon forget, nor be 
reluctant to acknowledge, the origin. That is 
suecess,—great, praiseworthy success. Nay, I 
know not how he could have done more or bet- 
ter; and I believe the géod effects of his exer- 
tions are now manifest, and will forever remain, 
in the improved and improving agriculture of this 
country. 

**But Mr. Coleman was not content with such 
investigations as he could make at home,—tn our 
He knew from buoks something of 
European agriculture, but he wished to see and 
study it on the spot, and {o bring the fruits of his 


| observation and enquiry &s an offering to his own 


country. With an energy that overcame all dif- 
ficulties he made ents fur this end.— 
Some thought him chi rical, but he was con- 
fident and enthusiastic, BHe had formed a grand 
design God min acconmprisn it. 
Accordingly, iu the autumn of 1842 he embarked 
fur England ; and in Great Britain and on the 
continent passed nearly six years in fulfilment of 
his plans. These were six years of toil diversi- 
fied by the highest intellectual and social enjoy- 
ment. Mr. Colman was everywhere received 
with courtesy and attention. 
ant were equally ready to lend him their aid.— 
Noblemen honored him as their guest, and an 


His | untitled nobility welcomed him to less splendid 


_ but not Jess virtuous and happy homes. He ac- 
cepted the hospitality of bishops and enjoyed the 
friendship of dissenting brethren. In all classes 
he made friends,—many and valuable,—whose 
kindness and assistance were limited only by his 
capacity to receive them. ‘The results, as far as 


Proprietor and ten- | 


feature of her benignant countenance. It breath- told that this is true of every day ;—that very 
ed in the soft tones of her voice, and was visible | few persons lay a plan by which to employ them- 
in the gentleness of her manners, and the suavity selves? Still, they have a calling, some pursuit 
of her deportment. Her kind words and deeds to which their thoughts turn with each morning’s 
were the promptings of agood heart, and every light. The merchant goes to his counting room, 
act of charity and every office of love was doubly | the mechanic to his shop, the housewife to er 
enhanced by the tenderness and sympathy with | domestic cares; and the thoughts are fully occu- 
which it was accompanied. This it wasthat en-| pied until the season of rest. But Sunday 
deared her so much to those in humble life—to | comes, and the hum of busy life ceases. Two 
those who had seen better days—the dependents or three hours are spent in Church, and the re- 
and pensioners upon her bounty. Many a poor | mainder of the day hangs, shall we say it? a dead 
widow, many a lonely female, will miss her kind | weight upon the hands. They leave it to acci- 
attention and herfsubstantial charity, and wil] | dent to decide, what they shall do, or whéther 
weep in secret over the Joss of their friend and | they shall do anything. 
benefactor. Have we one such reader? We would glad- 
But there was another Christian grace, by which | ly furnish him or her occupation for an hour.— 
she was hardly less distinguished—I mean her Shall we make a visit? Let us walk out if this 
humility. You never heard her speak of herself | bright autumn sunlight, and feel this clear 
or of her doings, and it was apparent that she | breeze. Possibly the streets are so narrow that 
thought nothing of her virtues and good deeds. | we shall miss the cheerful rays of the sun.— 
Disliking every thing like ostentation and display, | Well, then, we must carry our own sunbeams 


she was meek and retiring, always “* esteeming | With us. 


others better than herself.’’ ‘To adopt the Jan- 
guage of another, ‘‘Like a fair taper when she 
shined to all the room, yet round about her own 
station she cast a shadow anda cloud, and she 
shined to every body but herself. But the per- 
fectness of her excellent parts could not be hid ; 
and all her humility and arts of concealment only 
made her virtues more amiable and illustrious.” 

Her humility was the peculiar and crowning 
ornament of her religious character. Religion 
was with hera sentiment and an obligation, 
rather than a profession. She was too humble 
to talk much about it, and manifested it in her 
life and character, rather than in her speech and 


Let us enter this low, dingy looking house 
and this darkened room. There is nothing of 
the poetry of sickness here. If we were to raise 
that curtain, we should only see, at the distance 
of ten feet, a dull, brick wall. There is no boquet 
of rich flowers upon the table, and that lowly 
couch is not a bed of ease. Our invalid is a se- 
vere sufferer, and has been such at short inter- 
vals for many months. Her disease confines her 
closely to her home. She would gladly go to 
the house of God, but it will not be permitted her 
to do so until she enters that temple not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

Notwithstanding many hely thoughts which 





demeanor. ‘I have seen,” says Jeremy Tay- 


lor, ‘ta female religion that dwelt wholly upon | 


the face and tongue ; that, like a wanton and an 
undressed tree, spends all its juice in suckers and 
irregular branches, in leaves and gum ; and af- 
ter all such goodly outsides, you sbould never eat 
an apple, or be delighted with the beauties or the 
perfumes of a hopeful blossom. But the religion 
of this excellent Jady was of another constitution. 
It took root downward in humility, and brought 
forth fruit upward in the substantial graces of a 
Christian—in charity and goodness, in benevo- 
lence and modesty, in fair friendship and sweet- 
ness of society. It dwelt upon her spirit, and 
was incorporated with the periodical work of 
every day. She did not believe that religion 
was intended to minister to fame and reputation, 
but to pardon of sins, the pleasure of God, and 
the salvation of souls. She had not very much 
of the forms and outsides of godliness ; but she 
was hugely careful for the power of it, for the 
moral, essential, and useful part—such which 
would make her not seem to be religions.’’ 

The remaining quality by which our venerat- 
ed friend was distinguished, was a singular puri- 
‘y of heart and life, Every one who enjoyed the 
privilege of knowing her will unite with me. in 

the belief that no unworthy thought, no unholy 


came to her, Sunday brings its weary hours.— 
| There is, then, even less than usual around her 
\to withdraw her thoughts from herself. It is 
| good for her to see a cheerful face. She does 
| not desire, it may be, words of world wisdom ;— 
but her soul thirsts for words of kindness and 
love. Here one may easily do a good deed 
which will not soon be forgotten. 

Now let us turn into this narrow room. Our 
friend here will not make a large demand upon 
our sympathy by his sufferings. His disease is 
of a chronic nature, and confines him perpetually 
to his room ; yet he does not suffer severe pain. 
He will give us a most cordial welcome, and be 
glad to hear of any good word or work going for- 
ward in the world. The circle of his acquaint- 
ance is small, and it is pleasant now and then to 
hear the sound of the human voice. It will not 
be amiss to take with us some good book to lend 
the old man, for reading is both his chief em- 
ployment and amusement. 

But you, my young friend, reside in the coun- 
try. Ah! then it will be pleasanter walking 
amidst the broad fields than in the narrow streets 
of the city, Here we can ee the sun shine, and 








the village. On our way we will stop at this 


ble. His ministry was not wholly tree from |agriculwre is concerned, are embodied in two 
trials;—whose has ever been? Although his | large octavo volumes, containing a great amount 
parish was liberal to him to the extent of its | and variety of useful information, written with 
ability, he felt obliged to supply a deficiency in | S¥Ch vivacity and beauty as to render fascinating 
his support by the emoluments of a school. But | ©V®? 4 duil subject. Besides these volumes, he 
the duties of two such callings were found to be | Collected a great mass of materials relating to the 
very laborious, and to some extent incompatible ; [enone of society in the several countries he 
and therefore, after long and painful deliberation, | visited, which, had his lite been spared ,he would 
on the seventeenth of March, 1820, he resigned | have digested into works for publication. ‘These 
|his charge and removed to Boston. There he | ™4terials, alas! will not now be arranged and 
remained a number of years, engaged as a teach- embellished by that hand which knew so well 


ler, and preaching, as opportunity offered, in the | hw t adorn whatever it tonched, but they will 
pulpits of the town and its’ vicinity. The testi- | remain, nevertheless, a proof to his friends of the 


monials he received from his church and society | wonderful powers of observation,the adventurous 
on the occasion of his leaving them were most | C¥rosity, the unsurpassed industry ,and the fruit- 
honorable both to him and to them. | ful benevolence, of him who gathered them, And 
A short time before the close of his ministry | they will also show,that to whatever degree he 
in Hingham, Mr. Colman received an earnest in- | 





indulged his taste for cultivated society and the 


vitation from the North Church in Salem to re- | Tefined pleasures which opportunity threw in his 
move to this place and become its Pastor. The | way abroad, he never Jost sight of the great pub- 
inducements held out tohim by one of the largest | lic end to which his talents and life were devoted. 
and most respectable parishes in New Engiand | e ° ° ° . e ° 

were in a high degree tempting, and he was|  « And now, my hearers, how shall I deseribe 
strongly inclined to yield to them; but the ad-/ the man the story of whose life has been thus 
vice of friends on whose judgment he relied, the } hastily and imperfectly related? No portrait, as 
prevailed against his own feelings in case, and | have before intimated, though drawn by the aehe 
he declined the offer. Subsequently he re- \skilful hand, could satisfy those to whom he was 
ceived overtures from churches in Philadel- *,earest. Let me simply present him to you as 
phia and Baltimore to settle with them; and to | he stands before my own eye, without idealizing 
these he also gave a negative answer. In the | the traits, or borrowing from faney graces with 
ear 1820 he published a volume of sermons | yj) ich to adorn him. Mr. Colman’s personal 
which had a wide cireulation in this country and |appearance was unusually commanding. His 
were reprinted in England. These sermons are | taj) and well-proportioned figure, his full dark 
marked by a clearness of views, directness of | oye, his intellectual brow, marked him as more 
moral application, and fervor of devotional senti- \than an ordinary man. His manners were sim- 
ment—as well as by a felicity of style—which | ple aud pleasing and his smile was beautiful.— 
rendered them at the time a valuable contribu- |'To a fine presence were added corresponding 
tion to our religious literature, and make them | powers of mind. His mind,was active, brilliant 
still profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- | in its conceptions, versatile in its adaptations, 
tion, for instruction in righteousness, and a wor- ‘discriminating, free in its operations, fluent, but 
thy memorial of their author’s love of truth and | it has been thought not of sufficient concentration 
fidelity as a preacher. | and caution to be profoundly philoswphical. He 
Mr. Colman had now attained to an honorable | observed with minuteness, thought with rapidity, 
celebrity in the Christian pulpit; and his man-| and wrote with ease and elegance. He was not 
ners and conversation gave him great facility of | 4) orator, but was often eloquent. ‘The mellow 


restless, and fond of experiment, and unstable of 
purpose ,—as some may believe,—in every change 
he made, besides his personal benefit, he always 
contemplated some public good. If he was 
sometimes hasty in work or action, it was his 
greatest grief to have given another pain, and 
his first care to atone for it. If he was ever so 
unguarded as to disturb a Christian bosom by the 
freedom of his remarks on some subjects com- 
monly held sacred, he was not long in letting it 
be seen that religion, in its essential doctrines 
and principles, was the joy of his heart and the 
life of his soul. In one of his published letters 
he has given a view of himself which all who 
knew him intimately will pronounce to be just. 
‘I can only say,’ he writes, ‘that in my active 
though humble efforts my motives have never 
been sordid, nor any views selfish, nor any aims 
to the loss, or discomfiture, or prejudice of any 
human being ; that I never sought with any an 
unkind competition ; never regarded any man’s 
honest success with the slightest envy or regret ; 
and though I may have felt an undue love of ap- 
probation, and been perhaps too sensitive to the 
opinions of others, yet the unanimous approba- 
tion of the world if I could command it is of no 
moment compared with the consciousness of hav- 
ing pursued worthy ends by honest means; of 
never having resented an injury and never in- 
flicted one upon the person or character of any 
human being ; and of having, in my public works, 
sought objects wholly of practical good, which, 
if they have not been splendid and ambitious, 
have, at least, the merit of being innocent and 
useful.’ ”’ 





HIGH AND DRY. 


There is a beautiful, simple circumstance that 
occurred in the translation of the Manx Bible, 
three hundred copies of which, as I learned from 
the report, have been forwarded to my native 
isle, and for which I offer my thanks to the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society. My lord, there 
is a beautiiul circumstance connected with the 
history of the translation of that Bible. There 
was but a single copy of the translation complet- 
ed, which was committed to Dr. Kelly to con- 
vey to Whitehaven, that he might get it printed 
there. He took his passage in a little sloop. It 
so happened that the sloop got on a sunken rock, 
near the mouth of Whitehaven harbor, and there 
}went to pieces. Dr. Kelley, regardless of his 
life in comparison with the precious trust com- 
|mitttee to him, held it up in parchment, took it 
jin his hands, and on a portion of the wreck he 
| floated till he reached a higher portion of the 
{sunken rock, where he was just above water ; 
| there ne held his precious trust in his hand, re- 
| gardless of life ivself, if he might but rescue it 
|from destruction. The waters rose higher and 
| higher, and it was more than an hour before the 
boat could reach him. He was well nigh faint- 
ing from exhaustion; but his hand, rigid and 
clenched, was still held up above the waters, and 
/neither peril of life, nor force of weariness, would 
jlead him to relinquish his grasp: and he carried 
|it safely to the shore, and it was printed. When 
good Bishop Hilsley got that first copy he pres- | 
sed it to his heart, and said, ‘‘Lord, now lettest | 
|thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes | 
|have seen thy salvation.” The following Sun- | 
day he preached upon death, and on Monday he | 
jealmly feel asleep, for his work was done. My | 
ilord, the use 1 would make of this touching fact 
|in reference to the Bible, is, so let us do spiritu- 
j ally as he did physically. 
| blessed book above the swelling waters of inno- 
vation, infidelity, Romanism, anarchy, aud con- 


vulsions of whatever kind. Let us hold up the 
Duse. hk will hkald we rp: it will Anet me thranah 


life's waters, and land us in the haven of eternal 
|blessedness. [Rev. Hugh Stowell, at the An- 
|miversary of the British and Foreign Bible So- | 
ciety. | 


| 
THE LETTER AND THE SPIRIT. | 


| 





| 








At the present day, when every branch of re- | 
| search, scientific, esthetic, and theological, isyre- | 
{mounting upwards to the sphere of first princi- | 
ples and primary causes, it were fairly to have | 
been expected of one whe claims to have opened 
| new views of the genius of the sacred tropes and 
| figures, that he should have aimed to cast some 
| light upon that interior ground-work in the hu- 
j|tman mind upon which the true canons of exeges- 
is necessarily build themselves. It is only by 
gaining somewhat of a clear insight into the re- 
lation between the moral and mental constitution 
ot man and the principles which govern the strue- 
ture of the Divine Word that we can obtain an 
adequate clew to guide usin threading the laby- 


rinth of its mysteries. | 
* * * . * | 








A statement, in the briefest compass, of what | 
we regard asthe central and fundamental] doctrine | 
on the subject before us would perhaps embody | 
itself in the proposition, that man has a spiritual 
nature to wihicha spiritual sense is adapted.— 
There is evidently in every human being the po- 
tentiality of the opening of an interior faculty by 
which he becomes conversant with that class of 
subjects denominated spiritual, and having rela- 
tion to the Lord, to his kingdom, to the life after 
death, to regeneration, and to the Holy Scrip- 
tures. This isin fact the grand distinction be- 
tween the natural and the spiritual man. The 
one has a perception of these spiritual truths 
which the other has not—truths entirely remov- 
ed beyond the sphere of the natural and the sen- 
sual, which constitute the more congenial element 
of the unrenewed or natural mind. Such an one 
consequently not only has new views of truth, 
but he exercises a new class of affections, and, in 
a word, lives a new life; and as all life is supported 
by appropriate nourishment, he necessarily hun- 
gers and thirsts for that species of sustenance 
which is suited to the newly developed appeten- 
cies of his soul. This sustenance is treasured 
up in the written Word, as grain is treasured up 
in the garner. It is not found simply in the sense 
of the letter. A new-born instinct prompts him 
to penetrate beyond the letter to the spirit. Hav- 
ing now a spiritual principle awakened within 
him, he extracts from the Word a spiritual sense, 
for in this he finds the nvtriment of his life.— 
Under the promptings of this higher impulse, 
such an one in uttering, for instance, the petition 
in the Lord’s prayor, ‘*Give us this day our dai- 
ly bread,”’ does not limit his ideas to the thought 
of the natural bread by which the body is sup- 


! 
| dred years. 
Let us hold up God’s | 


feel its warmth. We will turn our steps to- 
wards that little brown house on the outskirts of 


access to persons of consideration and influence, 
whilst his simple habits of living, the ease with 
which he could adapt himself to any condition in 
which his fellow-men were found, his great re- 
spect for the virtues of humble life, and the sym- 
pathies of his benevolent nature, opened to him 
freely the doors and the hearts of those who 
might have regarded his acquaintance and friend- 
ship as a personal distinction. Not wholly con- 
tented without a parish, and in a vocation which 
did not afford the best scope for his varied gifts, 
only four or five years had elapsed before he was 
willing to be re-settled in the ministry. Oppor- 
tunity was not long wanting. It occurred, in the 
providence of God, that two of the Liberal 
churclies in this place,—the North having been 
already supplied,—were in want of pastors, and 
by each ot them Mr. Colman’s services were 
sought. In both he had many earnest friends.— 
From one,—the East church,—now and for a 
jong time honored in the charge of Rev. Dr. 
Flint,—he received a call to settle. In the oth- 
er,—the First church,—while many were so 
strongly interested in him that they could 
not consent to let him go away, others took 
decided ground against him. As he was no in- 
different himself, they who esteemed him 
gave him their whole heart, while those who op- 
him wasted no compliments in making him 
acquainted with their feelings. It is not necessa- 
ry, nor would it be proper for me to review the 
of that opposition and expose the details 

of a controversy which, though sharp at the 
time, I am happy to believe has left no sting be- 
hind. His friends in the church,—never man 








tones of his voice ; his simplicity; his sincerity 
and directness ; his quick perception of the beau- 
tiful, the sublime, the wonderful, in nature ; his 
lively sensibility to the goodness of God,—these 
made him eloquent. He was also a man,— 
though not withovt faults of temper,—of extra- 
ordinary kindness of heart. He won affection by 
bestowing it. His benevolence was perhaps less 
a principle than a sentiment. It was impulsive, 
gushing, sensitive even to tears, and never-fail- 
ing in the presence of want and misery. He 
was never more happy than when doing an act 
of friendship though it might be in behalf of an 
éntire stranger ; and he performed no duty more 
willingly than that of relieving and comforting 
the distressed. ‘There was nothing of the priest 
or the Levite in its nature, but much of the good 
Samaritan. Connected with his benevolence, as 
‘a branch with its trunk, was a most forgiving 
ispirit. His circumstances and temperament 
brought him, in the course of his life, into occa- 
sional collisions with other men ; but he cherish- 
ed no resentments, and endeavored, according to 
apostolic precept, to render good for evil and 
blessing for cursing. If he was ambitious, his 
ambition had in it no taint of envy. If he loved 
the approbation and friendship of the elevated in 
station, he never sought them at the expense of 
honor and justice, and never faled to make him- 
self equally interested in thos: who moved in 
other spheres. If he was the companion of the 
rich, he was the unassuming atd pitying conso- 
ler of the indigent. If his natural feelings gravi- 
tated towards a high centre, they shed on the 





humblest walks benign influesces. If he was 


ported, but advances onward and inward to the 
idea of that spiritual food by which the soul is 
nourished to eternal life ; according to the divine 
declaration that ‘‘man shal] not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.’’ Consequently the words con- 
vey to him a spiritual sense superadded to the 
sense of the letter. 

The matter may receive a familiar illustration. 
It is well known that the caterpillar, grovel- 
ling on the earth, has enwrapped within it an 
embryo butterfly which is finally to be developed 
out of it, and, when developed, is to enter upon 
another mode of life, and to be sustained by an- 
other medium than that of its parent worm. It is 
thenceforth to live in the air instead of creeping 
on the ground, and is to draw its nourishment 
from new sources. ‘The caterpillar may stand 
as the emblem of the natural, and the butterfly 
of the spiritual man. Suppose, now, that the 
butterfly life should begin to be quickened in the 
catterpillar body, and there to put forth its new 
instincts, it is not clear that it would crave some- 
thing for its sustenance more sublimated and ethe- 
real than the gross food of the worm? But sit- 
uated as it is—enfolded within the caterpillar 
form—it can only receive the nutriment of its life 
through the medium of the reptile organization. 
Yet, upon this, in the crude state in which it en- 
ters the body of its parent, it cannot live. The 
raw material must be, by some process, elaborat- 
ed and refined, in order to be adapted to the sus- 
tentation of the delicate life within. By and by, 
when developed and detatched from its present 


sources as will yield it; but until the period of 
its elimination arrives it must subsist upon ele- 
ments received through another medium, and 
adapted by a mysterious chylopoietic process to 
its wants. 


The application of this is easy. By the di- 


vine influence operating on the soul, in conjunc- 
tion with man’s action in putting away evil, the 
internal spiritual nature is quickened into incipi- 
ent vitality, and begins to crave the appropriate 
food upon which it must live when se 
from its present fleshy integument, like the but- | 
terfly from the caterpillar. 
answering to the creeping worm, receives the 
grosser literal sense. The 
the natural, extracts his needful pabulum out of 
asense interior to that of the letter, but it is a 
sense of which the letter is the receptacle or con- 
tinent. 
essentially included in the grosser, and this inte- 
rior element is the spiritual sense. That there 
is such a spiritual sense within the letter of the 
divine Word is just as certain as that there is a 
spiritual nature in man. 
sar 


ted 
The natural man, 


iritual man, within 


The letter must have the finer element 


The one is the neces- 
correlate of the other. 
tis obvious, from the vein of the above remarks, 


that man, considered in reference to the spiritual 
department of his being, is in close relation with 
the inhabitants of the spiritual world ; that he is, 
in this respect, abiding under substantially the 
same conditions and Jaws ; and consequently, that 
any reliable light which might be thrown upon 
the state of spirits disembodied, would naturally 
reflect itself upon the conditions of the spirits so- 
journing in flesh ; just as the more we know of 
the butterfly as a butterfly, when released from 
its grovelling shell, the more we know of it in its 
rudimenta! germ within the primitive organism. 


[New Church Repository. 





MR. WEBSTER’S SECOND SPEECH AT 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE FESTIVAL. 


The regular toasts have now gone through— 


I have occupied this chair as long as it seemed to 
be convenient, and with a few parting words I 
now propose to resign it to another. 


Gentlemen, departing from the character of 


perenist States, leaving for the present and as 


ast, the agreeable thoughts that have entertained 


us, of our own homes and our own origin, it 
seems to me before we part, not improper that 
we should call to our attention to the marked cha- 
racter of the age in which we live, and the great 
part that in the dispensations of divine Providence 


we are called upon to act in it. 

We are in the age of progress. That progress 
is towards self-government by the enlightened 
portion of the community every where. And a 


great question is, how this impulse is to be car- 
ried on, without being carried to excess—how 


popular government can be established without 
running into licentiousness. That is the great 
question, and we have seen how difficult it is by 
those not taught in the school of experience to 
establish that government. 

It is a common sentiment distributed by those 
who would revolutionize Europe, that to be free 
you have only to will it. That is a fallacy.— 
There must be prudence and a balancing of de- 
partments, and there must be persons who will 
teach the science of government ; and there are 
but few, except in this country, who can teach 
that science. [‘‘ Hear, hear.”"] And we have 
arrived at this ability by an experience of a hun- 
And how has it come’ Why, we 
are an off-shoot of the British Constitution. We 
came here and established this government by a 
great popular principle, and that is by Represen- 
tative power, and our people have been accustom- 


ed to this for two hundred vents. 
‘Lo abide by the voice of the Kepresentatives 


| fairly chosen—by the edicts of those who make 


the Legislative enactments, has been our policy. 
And from the first settlement of the colony at 
Plymouth, through all our subsequent history, 
we have adhered to this principle. We threw 
off the power of the king. We also rejected the 
power of the Parliament. That was John 
Adams’ doctrine. And that is the reason wh 
the Parliament was not alluded to in the Decla- 
ration of Independence. ‘The Colonies acknow- 
ledged the power of the Crown, but never ac- 
knowledged the authority of the Parliament, they 
disdained to give any reason for throwing off the 
power of Parliament. 

When the Revolution severed us from the mo- 
ther country, then we had nothing to do but to 
go on with our elections, supplying the Govern- 
ors not appointed by the Crown by our own elec- 
tion, as to go on as at first; and that it was which 
enabled the Colonies of Conn. and R. 1. down to 
a very late period, to continue their ancient Con- 
stitutions. 

But where else could this be done? Could 
you go to the colonies of S. America to find any 
thing like a Representative Government! 

If you look any where beside at France on the 
Continent of Europe, can you find any thing that 
bears the aspect of a Representative Government? 
There is nothing. 

It is very difficult to establish a free Conserva- 
tive Government for the equal advancement of 
all the interests of Society. What has Italy done 
—what have they done, who live on the spot 
where Cicero and Justinian lived? They have 
not the power of self-government which a com- 
mon town meeting possesses. [Applause.] 

Now I say, that those persons who have gone 
from our town meetings to dig gold in California 
are more fit to make a Republican Government 
than any body of men in Germany, be cause they 
have jearned this one great lesson, that thete is 
no security without law, and that under the cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed, where 
there is no military authority to cut their throats, 
and there is no will but the will of the majority 
—that therefore if they remain they must sub- 
mit to that will. 

It is the prevalence of this general sentiment 
of obedience to law—that they must have repre- 
sentatives, and that if they be fairly chosen, their 
edicts must stand for law. And where they 
have our habits you will find that they will es- 
tablish Government upon the foundation of a free 
basis, and nothing else will. 

Now I think, gentlemen, that while we pres- 
cribe no forms—while we dictate to nobody, our 
mission is to show that a constitutional, represen- 
tative. conservative government, founded on the 
freest possible principles, can do—can do, for the 
advancement of general morals and for the ad- 
vancement of the general prosperity, as much as 
any other government can. 

Gentlemen, two things are to be guarded.— 
One great truth is, that men in a conservative 
age are capable of self-government—that the en- 
joyment of equal rights is a practicable thing, 
and that freedom is not a dangerous thing for a 
body politic. And the other is, that freedom 
from restraint is not Freepom—that licentious- 
ness—the discharge from moral duties and that 
general scramble which leads the idle and the ex- 
travagant to hope for a time when they may put 
their hands into their neighbors’ pockets—call it 
what you please—it is tyranny. It is no matter 
whether the emperor of ‘Turkey robs his subject 
of his property—or whether under the notion of 
equal rights, the property earned by another 
shall be taken from him by a majority. 1 would 
not choose the latter. On the contrary, give me 
Turkey, for I would prefer one despot to ten 
thousand. Who would labor if there were not a 
security that what he earned would be his own 
for his own enjoyment, for the education of his 
children, for the support of his age and the gra- 
tification of all his reasonable desires * 

Gentlemen, the events of the past year are 
many, they seem to result trom an indefinite pur- 

of those who wish to ameliorate the i 
tion of things in Europe. They had no distant 
ideas. There may be incidental benefits arising 
from it. These wars may somewhat assuage the 
imperial sway of Gerante. They may serve to 
convince those who hold despotic power tat they 
may shake their own thrones if they do not 
something popular demands. In that sense some 











tenement, it will seek its food itself from such 


good may come of it. 





Then, gentlemen, there is another aspect.— 
We have all had our spmpettice much. enlisted 
in the TTfungarian effort for liberty. We have 
all wept at its failure. We thought we saw a 
more rational hope of establishing nem amend 
in Hungary than it any other part of Europe 
where the question has been in agitation within 
the last twelve months: But despotic power 
from abroad intervened to suppress it. 

And, gentlemen, what will come of it I do not 
know. For my part, at this moment ! feel more 
indignant at recent events connected with Hun- 
gary than at all those which passed in her strug- 
gle for liberty. [Tremendous cheering.] I see 
that the Emporor of Russia demands of Turkey 
that the noble Kossuth and his companious shall 
be given up. [Shame! shame!!] And I see 
that this demand is made in derision of the estab- 
lished law of nations. Gentlemen, there is 
something on earth greater than arbitrary or des- 
potic power. The !ightning has its power, and 
the whirlwind has its power, and the earthquake 
has its power. But there is something among 
men more capable of shaking despotic power than 
lightning, whirlwind, or earthquake. [Over- 
powering outburst of applause]—that is the 
threatening indignation of the whole civilized 
world. [Renewed cheers.) Gentlemen, the 
Em of Russia holds himself to be bound by 
the Jaw of nations, from the fact that he treats 
with nations—that he forms alliances, he profes- 
ses in fact to live in a civilized age and to govern 
an enlightened nation. I say that if under these 
circumstances he shall perpetrate so great a vio- 
lation of natural Jaw, as to seize these Hungari- 
ans and to execute them, he will stand as a cri- 
mina] and malefactor in the view of the law.— 
Loud huzzas continued for several minutes. 

he whole world will be the tribunal to try him, 
and he must appear before it and hold up hi 
hand and plead and abide its judgment. [Reit- 
erated cheers. } 

The Emperor of Russia is the supreme law- 
giver in his own county, and for aught I know, 
the executor of it also. But, thanks be to God, 
he is-not the supreme law-giver or executor of 
the national law, and every offence against that 
is an offence against the rights of the civilized 
world, [hear ! hear! !] and if he breaks that law 
in the case of Turkey, or in any other case, the 
whole world has a right to call him out and to 
demand his punishment. [Right !] 

Our rights as a nation are held under the 
sanction of national law—a law which becomes 
more important from day te day—a law which 
none who profess to agree to it, are at liberty to 
violate. Nor Jet him imagine, nor let any one 
imagine, that mere force can subdue the general 
sentiment of mankind. It is much more likely 
to extend that sentiment and to destroy that pow- 
er which he most desires to establish and secure. 

Gentlemen, the bones of poor John Wickliffe 
were dug out of his grave seventy years after his 
death, and burnt, for his heresy, and his ashes 
were thrown upon a river in Warwickshire.— 
Some prophet of that day said : 

“The Avon to the Severn runs, 

The Severn to the Sea, 

And Wickliffe’s dust shall spread abroad, 
Wide as the waters be.” 

Gentlemen, ifthe blood of Kossuth is taken 
by an absolute, unquallified, unjustifiable viola- 
tion of national Jaw, what will it appease—what 
will it pacify? It will mingle with the earth—it 
will mix with the waters of the ocean—the whole 
civilized world will snuff it in the air, and it will 
return with awful retribution on the heads of 
those violators of national law and universal jus- 
tice. [Great enthusiasm.] I cannot say when, 
or in what form ; but depend upon it, that if such 


an act take place, the thrones and principalities 
auu puweIS IUSt 1UUN VU fen eITC mequences. 


[Overpowering applause. } 

And now, Gentlemen, let us do our part—let 
us understand the position in which we stand as 
the great republic of the world at the most inter- 
esting era of the world. Let us consider the 











mission and the destiny which Providence seems 
|to have designed us for, and Jet us so take care 
,of our own conduct, that with irreproachable 
hands and with hearts void of offence we may 
|stand up whenever and wherever called upon, 
and with a voice not to be disregarded, say this 
shall not be done—at least not without our pro- 
‘test. [Mr. Webster’s speech was received with 
|much more than the common exhibition of ap- 
| probation, and at its close three times three cheers 
| were called for by Mr. Abbott, and responded to 
| heartily and unanimously.] 

Mr. Webster then retired, amidst the cheers of 
the assembly, the whole company standing while 
| he left the hall. [Daily Advertiser. 





MINISTERIAL EDUCATION. 


Ai the late Baptist Anniversaries in this city, 
|as we learn from the Boston Journal, Governor 
| Briggs addressed the audience in a few excellent 
remarks. He said that the subject which had 
occupied the attention of the Convention, that of 
Ministerial Education, was one of the greatest 
|importance, not only to their denomination but 
\to all other denominations, and the decorum, or- 
der, and kindness, which had marked the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention, attested the sincerity 
of the interest manifested in it by the members. 
Nothing on earth could be of more importance 
than the character and qualification of those who 
are to be the messengers of God to their fellow 
men ; on whose labors, under God, depend the 
peace, harmony, and happiness of men on earth, 
and their destiny in the worldto come. What 
could be more apalling than for a man to thrust 
himself into this work unqualified for the duties, 
so for as human means could qualify him. He 
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was pleased with the report of the committee on 
this point. He had been educated a Baptist, and 
with them he held and cherished the belief that 
a man ought not to preach the gospel unless he 
had been called of God to the work. This call 
would be felt in the influence of the Spirit im- 
pressing the conviction upon the mind of the in- 
dividual with such power that he could have no 
comfort until he yielded to the suggestions of the 
Spirit—and felt as Paul felt when he exclaimed 
‘woe is me if] preach not the Gospel!” This 
opinion he believed was sustained by the word i 
of God. i 
There was one qualification, however, which hi 
did not depend upon inspiration, and that was the f 
possession of good common sense. Without this 
qualification, even though the individual 
sed all the learning in the world, he could not 
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make a good minister ; but if he this 
qualification and had been ealled of God, and had 
a good degree of learning, he could not fail of 
being useful. A remark made by the venerable 
Dr. Sharp in the early part of the day, recalled 
to his mind a remark he heard an aged Christian 
make in a conference room, who stated that soon 
after he was converted, he thought he had a call 
to preach, and yet had a poor idea of his quali- 
fications. He mentioned his feelings to his reli- 

ious friends who advised him to try and preach. 

e accordingly did, and when he had taken his 
text, he said he thought it was the devil who 
had called him to preach, and he had thought so 
since. ‘This was undoubtedly the case with others, 
but Gov. B. believed that the great mass of 
preachers were what they professed to be. 

The Governor then spoke of the common 
schovl system as established in this State,in con- 
nection with the subject of academic institutions. 
He said it was in the power of the citizens of 
every town in the State so to elevate the char- 
acter of their common schools as to furnish the 
child of every inhabjtant with the means of ac- 
quiring a education— and that the means of 
education m them might be carried to that point 
that every son should be fitted for 
was the desire of his heart to see the time when 
the character of these schools would be so 


ele- 
vated, that the academies of our land would be 
‘raised up-and floated off by them. It was the 
principle here that the property 
educate the children, and he» 4 
would put it into the hearts of the 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


In this city are some thousands of Irish girls 
and women, who look for a livelihood to finding 
employment as domestics, and there is an equal 
number of children, who, as they become old 
enough, will gain a living in a similar way. 
We are all sensible of the importance of having 
them attend our common schools, but there is 
one branch of education quite as important as 
any, which is wholly neglected. They are not 
educated for the business in which they are to 
earn a living. 





blessing of the great Head of the church upon 
the Pastors assembled, and upon their fields of 
labor. ‘The Convention soon after adjourned. 

In the evening, another meeting was held at 
the same place, and several addresses were de- 
livered upon Ministerial Education. ‘The first 
by Rev. Mr. Hacue, on its relation to Home 
Missions ; 2d, by Rev. Mr. Brien, on its rela- 
tion to Foreign Missions ; 3d, by Rev. Dr. Pat- 
Terson, on its relation of Literary Institutions ; 
and 4th, by Rev. Dr. Sears, on its relation to 
General Education. (Journal. 
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A young boy goes through an apprenticeship 
to his trade. ‘These young girls are for the 
most part either in their own homes or the homes 
of others to support themselves by cooking, by 
washing and ironing, and by sewing. It is their 
trade. Whether it shal] be a profitable one de- 
pends on the thoroughness with which they are 
trained ; and yet, for the most part, no attention 
is given to any previous training. 











THE SOUL AS DISTINGUISHED FROM 
MATTER. 


Tenpency or Puysto.ocica, writincs—Dr. 
Patye’s soox. We think that in the higher de- 
partments of science the tendency of the specula- 
tions of our day is decidedly towards a religious 
faith, particularly in physiological investigations, 
which in the latter part of the last century were 
very much given upto unbelief. The obscure bor- 
der land, where mind and matter unite to form the 
man, has been the fertile source of many un- 
reasonable superstitions, and of as unreasonable 
theories which deny the existence of spirit here 
or hereafter. We may have tolerably clear ideas 
respecting our mental operations and also re- 
specting the anatomy of the human frame ; but tion, they become discouraged, and if possible, 


the blindest region of all lies just between the /Jess and less fitted for what they undertake to 
two, as the darkness of the valley of the shadow | do, 


of death lies just between the light of this world 
and the greater brightness of the world to come. 
No writings have been to us so clouded and unsat- 
isfactory as those which would point out the pre- 
cise relation of mind to matter, and hold up to us 
mental phenomena in the light of physiological 
facts. Dr. Abercrombie’s work on Intellectual 
philosophy, and some of the better sort of 
Phrenological works have done something to 
clear up the subject. But the pantheistic specu- 
Jations of the age on the part of ourspiritual phil- 
osophers, and the material speculations corres- 
ponding to them, of those who would make man 
and the universe but the result of chemical pro- 
cesses, have thrown this whole department of ip- 
vestigation into another chaos, and in their sweep- 
ing generalizations have engulfed what had 
seemed the positive though slight results of for- 
mer inguiries. But the tide is again turning, and 
in the writings of the most eminent physiologists 
of our day there are, as we have already said, 
intimations at least of a better order of things. — 
In this respect we cannot tov highly valye the 
influence which Professor Agassiz’s original and 


At this moment there are multitudes of young 
girls growing up, who do not know how to mend 
a garment or to darn a stocking, nor how to cook 
properly the most common kind of food. They 
find situations as domestics. They are unfitted 
for every thing that requires judgment and skill. 
In their ignorance they spoil whatever they 
touch. From the want of early teaching they 
are slow to learn. They disappoint and weary 
out the patience of their employers, and, chang- 
ing from place to place without giving satisfac- 


If they are married their case is still worse. 
Their children’s garments are doomed to a hope- 
less raggedness. ‘There is a general want of 
thrift in their plans and labors. If their husbands 
provide them with money for a comfortable sub- 
sistence, they are so ignorant of the art of cook- 
ing, that however good the materials, the food 
which they place on the table is uninviting and 
unhealthful. Ajl things go wrong in such a 
home, and it is not wonderful that the children 
should Jive in the streets, and the husband take 
refuge from it in a dram-shop. 


Had these persons been early taught plain 
sewing and plain cooking, they could have made 
their services valuable as domestics ; besides, the 
more they know, the wider is the choice of em- 
ployment, and the higher the remuneration which 
they receive for their labor. The work of a 
seamstress or cook may be laborious, but in the 
case of those who understand their business, it is | 
generally well paid, and in no business is one | 
more independent. If they are iarried, that | 
knowledge which before was needful to secure 
them a competence, is now absolutely essential 


| who storm so loudly concerning Southern wrong- 


doing to slaves, will take more measures to cast 
this beam out of their own eyes; and let the 
world know what hope we have for the emanci- 
pation of slavery in the South. 

I have alluded to what I saw and heard as I 
passed the streets in New York.—On a visit to 
Albany, it was my lot to be in the Reading Room 
of the Young Men’s Association, and I inquired, 
‘Do you allow colored men to enter this room !”’ 
The answer was, ‘“‘No sir!” I inquired, Why 
not? I will not mock the people of Albany, 
with relating the reasons given for excluding the 
colored gentleman who had made application for 
admission to its privileges. It is enough for tne 
to state that this request was refused ! 

At the hotel known as Stanwix House, I found 
a colored man, who was studying for the law, 
and expects admission into the profession, to 
practice atthe Bar in New York. I hope he 
will be received; because, I can see it is more 
than folly for the North to be engaged in a moral 
warfare against slavery at the South, while noth- 
ing is doing to elevate and ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the free negroes at home ! 

As God is my Judge and my witness, I have 
never seen, (during the fourteen years I have 
lived in Alabama and Louisianna,) so much 
want, distress and oppression among the s/aves in 
these States, as I did see every day in the State 
of New York, and in New England ! 

At New Orleans, I saw every year, from 50 
to 75,000 boatmen and sailors, who appeared as 
sheep scattered from their homes; and I, with 
others, sought for means to ameliorate their con- 
dition, and the call was not in vain; there was 
no lack of a hearty, free, cordial response for 
means to erect a Chapel for sailors in that city, 
the last Spring. Seeing this manifestation of the 
popular feeling South, for sailors of the North, 
and in New Orleans, too; and having been en- 
gaged in the religious instruction of the slaves in 
Sabbath Schools, and at the churches at Mobile 
for many years,—where the slaves now have 
three large church buildings,—I ventured to at- 
tend the colored churches in New Orleans, also ; 
and found two large churches under the Baptis', 
and one under the Methodist organization; and 
addressed 1500 slaves at one time in that city, no 
man forbidding me! In truth, for twelve years, 
this has been my practice, and no slave-holder 
has ever said aught against it that I ever heard. 
I have known them to exhort and urge the ne- 
cessity of their conversion! 

At Mobile there are now, it is believed, 1000 
slaves in full communion, and in good standing, 
with the churches of that city ; and I think there 
are 2000 at least, now living in New Orleans, 
who are regular communicants, in full fellowship 
with the churches of that city ; and seeing this 


profound investigations must have on the minds 
of young scholars. 


But our attention has been called to the sub- 
ject at this time particularly by the perusal of a 
Discourse on the Soul and Instinct as physiologi- 
eally distinguished from Materialism by Martyn 
Paine, M. D. Professor in the University of New 
York. The literary execution of the work is not 
such as to make it attractive. ‘Thereis too much 
preparation and in parts of it a little the appear- 
ance of pedantry. But the discussion, when we 





to the comfort, happiness and prosperity of their | is so, and the fields ripe already to harvest, and 
families. | the religious atlections of the slaves thus being 
In view of these considerations, we would ask | developed through the power of the gospel, and 
whether Industrial Schools might not be estab- | Slaveholders themselves, in some places approv- 
lished, either apart from, or in connection with, ing and encouraging and supporting their schools 
the public schools, in which should be taught at|3"d churches, I am astonished to perceive the 
least the first rudiments of sewing, and if possible | utter folly and ignorance, the passion and preju- 
of cooking. If the question is between the two, | dice and inconsistency, which some people mani- 
a knowledge of domestic labors is more valuable | fest in their zeal and tirades against slavery. 
to most females, than a knowledge of grammar { an this zeal be of God? I think not. 


and geography. Cannot a city which has done 


I wish I could see ome tenth as much doing in 


~— 


institute a comparison between the religious 
condition of the fiee and the bound ; will he pre- 
tend that the terrible facts involved in these ques- 
tions find any shadow of a parallel among our 
northern people of color? 

Again he instances the wonderful missionary 
zeal and self-sacrifice of sume condescending 
slave-holders that are actually willing to ‘‘exhort 
and urge”’ their slaves to be converted! Most 
Evangelical heralds of the cross! How would 
they receive it if the slaves should undertake to 
convert them to the first and plainest principles 
of justice and humanity? Our correspondent 
complains, with reason enough, that northern 
prejudice prevents free colored men from being 
employed and entering into fair competition, as 
tradesmen and artizans, and makes particular 
reference to barbers: has he ever heard, in his 
acquaintance at New Orleans, of one William 
K. Brown, a respectable and inoffensive color- 
ed barber of Cincinnati, who had occasion to 
go down the Mississippi, was arrested on the 
Levee, imprisoned eighty-seven days because he 
had no ‘‘free-papers,’’ and subjected to an ex- 
pense of some $250 before he could get back 
to his friends? What hope is there for the 
colored mechanic in chains, or under the lash? 
We are also reminded that colored persons are 
not allowed admission to public conveyances in 
New York. The exclusion, so far as it exists, 
is wrong ; but does our friend remember in what 
capacity they are thus admitted at the South, and 
consider whether it is better to go in as conveni- 
ent chattels, or to stay out as freemen ? 

2. Let it be forever borne in mind that the 
degradation of caste attaching to the free blacks 
is, above all causes else, to be ascribed to the 
debasing influences and unjustified prejudices en- 
gendered by slavery itself. The moral wrong 
that, through the oppressor’s power, associates 
the servile rank with color, clings to the des- 
pised black even after he is emancipated, or 
has emancipated himself. With what sort of 
magnanimity can thefSoutherner taunt his North- 
ern neighbor for a partial, remaining antipathy, 
—or ard make it anapology for his own cruelty, 
when the antipathy itself is the fruit of his own 
favorite *‘Institution?”’ 

3. An outrage is to be estimated by the vio- 
lence it does to the average moral sense and cul- 
ture of the age. A chief mischief of American 
Slavery is that it organizes and sanctions an evil 
that is undeniably so very far below the average 
standards and general conscience of the men of 
this day. The state of the free blacks in our} 
Northern cities is justly, we repeat, made a sub-| 
ject of reproach. We would not abate one jot) 
from the edge and severity of the rebuke. But | 
whoever would know whether it is at once as) 
deliberately authorized, and yet as much beneath | 
the common rule of right, as Slavery, has only | 








| 
ito work, cordially, among other signs and proofs, 
ithe tones and spirit of the recent Report of the | 
Committee of the Boston Grammar School 
|Board, on the Smith School. An intelligent 
| English frtend, after writing that he expected 
| his little livery to-be soon sold under execution, 
jand carried off, to cancel a refused tax-bill and | 
|help maintain an establishment that he ‘ did not | 
believe in nor think good to be believed in,”’| 
jmade this fine discrimination: ‘* There are a} 


name a few of these coincidences, and in the 
same connection to give some idea of the ancient 
ship, so far as she differed from the modern. 

St. Paul was wrecked in an Alexandrian ship 
bound to Italy, and, in addition to her cargo, her 
passengers and crew numbered 276,—a ship 
which would have been deemed large in one of 
our own ports twenty years ago. But Josephus 
was wrecked in a ship, which contained 600 peo- 
ple, and we have in Lucian the dimensions of one 
Alexandrian wheat ship, which could not have 
been of less than 1000 tons burden. We find in 
the classics repeated references to the enormous 
size of the ships engaged in the wheat trade be- 
tween Egypt and Italy. In these ships the bow 
and the stern were built exactly alike, both sharp, 
rising to a considerable height, and terminating 
in some curiously carved ornament. Rudders 
hinged to the stern-post were not used till the 
thirteenth century. Vessels were previously 
steered by two large paddles secured in the stern 
in notches in the gunwale, and worked by hand. 
When the vessel was at anchor, these paddles 
were drawn out of the water, and lashed up.— 
This had been done when St. Paul’s ship was 
anchored off Malta, and we accordingly read,that 
‘when they had taken up, [or rather, as it should 
be rendered, cut away,] the anchors,’’ they 
*‘loosed the rudder-bands.’’ As regards the sail- 
ing apparatus, 4a single mast, with one large 
square sail, strengthened by bands of rope sewed 
across it, and attached to a yard almost as long 
as the ship itself,was the main reliance for speed; 
and large vessels were, and in the Mediterranean 
still are navigated with only this one piece of 
canvass. Topsails, however, were also added ; 
and it was the topsail that was struck, (probably 
let down with its topmast and yard, as is not un- 
frequently done in modern ships,) when the gale 
grew violent, Acts xxvii, 17. A very small fore- 
sail, rigged, at the very bow ona slender and 
moveable spar, was often used to help steer the 
ship; and it was this, (erroneously rendered 
mamsail,) which was hoisted in running St. 
Paul's ship aground. The mention of the cast- 
ing of four anchors out of the stern, when this 
ship came into shallow soundings off the shore 
of Malta has sometimes been cavilled at, as mod- 
ern navigators are familiar only with anchors from 
the bow,and modern ships are so constructed that 
anchoring from the stern would be excessively 
awkward, if not impracticable. The question 
then arises,— Were ancient ships so constructed 
and equipped that anchors could be dropped from 
either end? As to their construction, the ques- 
tion is answered by the fact of their similarity of 
shape at both ends. As to their equipment,there 
has been found at Herculaneum a picture of a 
large ship, with a hawse-hole at the stern, and a 
cable passing through it as if with an anchor ap- 
pended to it, and in part coiled on a capstan in 
front of the poop-deck. Supposing the St. Paul's 
ship to have been thus equipped, there are two 
obvious reasons why anchors should have been 
thrown from the stern rather than from the bow. 
One was, that on rounding the point, off which 
the soundings coincide with those given by St. 
Luke, she must have had breakers close upon her 
lee, which could have been better avoided in this 
than in any other way. 
the object was to run the ship ashore as soon as 

2re was light enough to select a suitable place, 


spontaneously through our lives that it may com- 
mend itself as a living and beautiful spirit, a 
hallowed and graceful emanation, a sweet,-smel- 
ling incense diffusing itself though all the place 
and making whatever is connected with it lovely 
and divine. Our domestic piety is too much 
something by itself, or something constrain- 
ed and put on, instead of being as it should be, 
like the fragrance of the rose, something that of 
itself exhales fiom us and spreads through the 
whole atmosphere that we caray with us. It 
should soften our characters, give gentleness to 
our manners, and tenderness to the very tones 
in which we speak. When we look upon our 
homes as nurseries for heaven, and regard our 
children as watched over by angels whose com- 
panions they hereafter may be, and as dear now 
to Jesus and to him ‘‘whose will it is that not 
one of these little ones shall perish, the affec- 
tionate yearnings, of our hearts towards them 
must flow out in words and acts that harmonize 
with the spirit from which they come ; and 
while anew and higher meaning is given to 
every domestic act and work, a purer enjoyment 
is imparted to all the relations of home. 





READING ENGLISH HISTORY. 


One great 1eason why the evenings of a whole 
winter are often thrown away, is the want of a 
definite plan of reading. ‘To remedy this difficul- 
ty we would suggest to those not already familiar 
with it, a course of reading in English History. 
Almost all our institutions, habits and Jaws have 
grown out of English institutions, habits, and 
laws. English history is our history. The 
men we read of there were our ancestors. The 
literature of England is our literature. The 
more intimately we makg ourselves acquainted 
with the public and private life of England in 
former days, the more shall we feel that it be- 
longs as much to us as to the subjects of Queen 
Victoria. For apprentices, laboring young men, 
clerks, and others who have little time for such 
pursuits, we do not know of any way in which 
they can more easily become acquainted with 
English history than by reading Hume and Mac- 
auley. If they can enlarge on this, it would be 
of great service for them, after reading the reign 
of Henry VIII in Hume, to go over the same 
ground in Lingard and to pursue this double 
course through the reigns of Edward VI, Mary 
and Elizabeth. Lingard is a very able bistorian, 


esses | 
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the whole subject into consideration. The ten 
dency is at present to make piety offensive, to 
dissipate and scatter the transient gleams of de. 
votion which occasionally lighten up in the soul, 
As my own experience I know that when I have 
entered church with right feelings and purposes 
I have been tortured into a state the most Oppo- 
site by a prayer of fifteen or twenty minutes, 
One has felt indeed, but it has been in his legs 
and his various other uneasinesses, 

I should like to say more, but brevity is desi. 
rable here as in other things to produce Any good 
effect. Hearer, 


NEWTON SUNDAY TRAIN. 

Messrs. Epirors.—Your remarks in the last 
Register, upon the running of this train, gaye 
me the impression that you were not correctly in. 
formed as to the object of the proposed Sunday 
train. I will give you a statement of the case as 
I understand it without any comments of my own 
leaving it to you to make such use of it as yoy 
think the subject demands. It appears that the 
petitioners for the train are fatnilies and others 
who have gone out from among us into the coup. 
try, whose places of business are in the city and 
who are connected with the churches here where 
they have always worshipped. They ask the 
Directors of the Road to let them a car for their 
exclusive use, to leave Newton Falls at 9 
o'clock, and Boston at 12, or directly after ser. 
vice, one train only each way. I will merely 
add, that the train isto be run in a quiet way 
without the use of the whistle, two men only to 
be employed on the train,an Engineer and Brake- 
man, both of whom can attend church in the city 
if so disposed. #es 

















NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Discources ON THE CHRISTIAN SpiRitT AnD Lirg, By 
C. A. Bartol. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 


This volume is a positive addition to the litera- 
ture of the pulpit. We do not hesitate to give ita 
place among the very best collections of sermons, 
Nearly every day a new work of the kind is pub- 
lished, valuable perhaps to the author’s friends and 
parishioners, but possessing no claims on general 
attention. But out of these thousand volumes we 
select a few to be placed on a small shelf by them. 
selves, works which we consider of permanent val- 
ue, and which we expect to refer to and to read.— 
The names of the authors might be counted on 








and though his judgment is undoubtedly warped 
by his Roman Catholic preferences, the reader, 
by comparing him with Hume, will be able to | 
come to more correct conclusions than by resting | 
his faith on either alone. He will also, in this 
way, learn to judge and think for himself.— 
Young ladies, who have not much leisure time, 
will perhaps find Agnes Strickland’s Queens 


your fingers. Mr. Bartol’s volume we place among 
that number as their fitting and legitimate com- 


| panion. 


In what Mr. Bartol writes there isa singular 
union of a talent for metaphysical analysis and 
general zation, with a fluent, life-giving imagina- 
tion. You are first struck with the fichness of the 
style, but you soon find that this is only the fitting 

| exponent of the richness of thought. There 1s 


~ 
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of England more entertaining than a more formal | scarcely a page in this volume, which if it were 


history. But it must be remembered that she | Cztracted and read by itself, would not give evi- 


has avery strong bias towards royalty, and is very dence that the author's mind moved on a high level. 


ready to excuse the faults of the House of Stuart. The sermons are individeal and -pooulier. © They 
| are not the repetitions of what has been before a 


To those who, without being literary men, | 
. g y *| hundred times repeated, but in treating of the most 





The other was, that, as | 


have leizure for a course somewhat more extend- eS 
| familiar subjects they are brought up under such 


jed, we would recommend, as an introduction, | striking aspects, that they seem to be new. They 


| Sharon Turner's Anglo-Saxons, or at least the! t.a+ more of resemblance to Martineau’s Sermons 


ivolame relating to Alfred, which is one of the! jhan to any others which occur tous. The dis- 


j , ; T . | ‘ : : 
| most interesting volumes of history. We would) courses of both, give evidence of unusual philo- 


jalso mention Thierry’s Norman Conquest. For 


| sophical power on the part of the writers, and both 
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get to it, is very able aud, so far as the subjec se much to promote the former amongst the ig- | New England to elevate the free people of color, |gaeat many things in New England, perhaps, |such readers we should rather prefer Lingard to) are characterized by the some wealth of imagina- 


permits, satisfaciory. The author undertakes to 


‘ : : norant classes which are swarming into it from | 
prove from physiological facis that mental phe- 


it of hanical & abroad, do something for the promotion of the | 

F an orces or : 

nomena are wot the result o a : si ate latter, and thas make their labor more profitable 
’ on ere a distine 

of chemical action, and that the mind is a dis | when in the service of others, and prepare them 


and independent agent. This, Dr. Paine with | to discharge with more success their dutics when 
great skill and clearness proves by the very facts | they shall have homes of their own. 


which have been employed to establish the oppo- 


site theory. For example, the brain is irritated Nik Crag ddbaat ph eye hS 
MeChanicanly, awa ~ spasms WiOW Mine vorun- omnic®? THD OND MEDIATOR. 


tary muscles’’ as aconsequence. ‘The brain is ir- 
ritated by the application of alcoho), and as a con- | New Testament, we find him towering up beyond 
sequence the heart beats more actively, while in | our highest conceptions in his union with God, 
a third case the heart is enfeebled in action by | and at the same time sympathising as no other 
the application of an infusion of tobacco to the | being ever did with men. 





When we look at Jesus,as described to us in the 


In his union with God | @™gument. 


as I see doing among slave-holders to exalt and 
Christianize their slaves ! Yours truly, 
H. B. B.”’ 
Oct. 22, 1849. 


The above letter, quite opportunely to our 
wishes, presents the subject of the comparative 


| advantages cujyyod by the™free and the enslaved 


blacks in the United States. Our correspondent 
is undoubtedly wrong; first, wrong, because 
one-sided, in his facts; and, secondly, much 
more wrong in the spirit and structure of his 
If he wished to censure the treat- 


» | “ . - iain ne ° ° e 
brain. In all these cases, some foreign substance | he js lifted up into a divine joy and made the re- | Ment of the negroes by the whites, in the free 


is applied to the brain and these different results | cipient of all heavenly influences; for God gave 
fullow. But precisely the same physical results | got the spirit to him by measure; but he also 
are produced by joy, anger, grief, fear. Now as | took our infirmities upon him, was weary and 


States, the very last pivot on which he should 
have rested the arm of his appeal is the condition 
of the Southern Slave. He thereby exposes 


in the furmer cases something distinct from the | faint, at one time was grieved, and at another himself to inevitable misconstruction. However 
brain is required to make on the nerves the im- | moved with compassion ; he wept for the’sorrows | sincere, his object is defeated. 

pressions which are felt through other parts of | of others, and his own soul was sorrowful even 
the system, so when precisely the same effects unto death as the shadows of the crucifixion | that some other acknowledged evil is not quite as 
are produced through the same nerves on the | gathered round him; and through these very | bad,—especially if the last evil involves a con- 
same parts of the system“by mental action, the | weaknesses being brought into a nearer sympa- troversy. You will certainly be set down as the 
conclusion is irresistible, that the mind which | thy with man he became more effectualiy and is | advocate of whichever evil you pronounce the 
produces these effects, must also be distinct from “more richly the channel of divine influences from least! This may not be philosophically just, but 
Even allowing that a certain chemi- |God to man. He stoops down to usin our it is the practical result, and to act as if it were 
cal action takes place in the brain, the question | spiritual deadness and would quicken us by the not, is a moral wrong. 

still recurs, what produces that chemical action! | action upon our hearts of his own divine life — | 
In one case, alcohol, in another, tobacco ; in the 


It is a poor way of rebuking any evil, to show 


the brain. 


: ' There are several points of examination from 
Through his contact with usin our weaknesses, | 


third case, mind. The mind, therefore, asmuch | he would communicate to us of his own divine a view as is presented in this letter. Our space 
as alcohol or tobacco, must be considered as Being made one with him through ienies up to theese. 
something distinct from the brain. jour fellowship with his sufferings, we become 

This mode of reasoning is carried out under a "one with him also in the elements of his higher | facts 
variety of illustrations, and with a minuteness of life, in his triumph over suffering, and the near- | : 
physiological analysis which is hardly intelligible | °€88 of union with God to which he would raise 
in all its parts to any but a professed student in | 4% 
that branch of knowledge. Sudden death is pro- 
duced by violent grief and the physiological ef- | FREE BLACKS AND SOUTHERN 
fects on the nerves and heart are precisely the | SLAVES. 
same as those produced by the blow of a hammer | 
on the head. In both cases, the immediate cause Messrs. Eprrors :—As a stranger, coming 
of death is the instant and powerful determination | from the South to New York and New England, 
of the nerveus influence upon the heart, stomach, | nothing strikes me with so much force as the ce ff 
&c. But there must be something to develope neglected, degraded and oppressed condition of U nder the existing laws of the State of South 
In the one case | the free people of color. In New York city, I Carolina, how many slaves are permitted to meet 
it is the hammer, in the other, the mind. ‘‘ The |found them crowded into damp, ill-lighted, and | together for the worship of their Maker, without 


physiological effects prove conclusively, both in worse-ventilated cellars, garrets, back Janes, | the presence and supervision of a white man! 


their nature and coincidences, that one cause is | alleys, and by-ways, as the off-scouring of the In how many of the slave States do the laws 
guarantee, and Christian charity supply, to the 


just as much an agent, acting upon the brain, as jearth! TI also noticed that colored people were ae 
the other, and that both are equally distinct from not allowed to ride in the public conveyances ; eogyess, the privileges, not barely of an ignorant 
the organ.” |by railroad, steamboat, omnibus, or cab, with worship, but of religious education, the study of 
|**the white folks,’ as the slaves with their own- the Bible, progress in Scriptural knowledge, or 

even the common exercise of an unsophisticated 


It is impossible to present this reasoning in its | , 
] also noticed that very few colored people 
ular statement | © y > peop ; sana ice 
ha conscience What is the value of the religious 


than we can here give of the whole process | were employed at érades ; as shoemakers, black- 
a 


which we should take decided exceptions to such 
strength. 


1. There is a virtual misrepresentation of the 
Is it possible that *‘H. B. B.”’ intends to 
| assert that the disabilities inflicted on the free 
| people of color in New York and New England 
| exceed in enormity, or in their violation of the 
|natural rights of man, those suffered by the 
| slaves at the South? We respectfully solicit 

his attention, and that of all,—if any such there 

are,—who agree with him, to the following 
| questions ; the first that spring up, promiscuous- 





| ly, to our minds :— 


nervous influence in the brain. 


through the nerves and the organs. The argu- 
ment seems to us unanswerable on purely physi- 
ological’grounds. But when we add the strong- 
er reasons which we draw from the character of 
our mental operations and from our conscious- 
ness, especially in the higher developments of 
our intellectual and moral powers, we cannot 
doubt that the mind in man is distinct entirely 
from his material organization. We would 
thank Dr. Paine for the important work which 
he has done. His book from the nature of the 
subject can hardly be a popular one, but it must 
have a good influence on the minds of medical 
students. 1tmust give a most salutary direction 
to their speculations, and thus through them have 
an extended and beneficial influence on the com- 
munity. If it were divided into sections and pro- 
vided with an index, or rather with a brief analy- 
sis of the argument, its value would be increased. 
Our statement of his argument can give but a 
very imperfect idea of a treatise whose chief val- 
ne consists ia the minute knowledge and nice 
powers of analysis which it displays in the com- 
plex operations of mind and the bodily system. 


———————————= 


Correction, The article entitled Right of Prop- 
erty in Slaves in our last paper should have been 
credited to Dr. J. W. Thompson, and not to Mr. 


|smiths, coopers, tinners, &c., &c., they seem 


to be shut out, and cut off, and forbidden the 
privileges of asking a maintainance for them- 
selves and their families, by following an honest 
mechanic’s trade. On looking about and making 
inquiries, I found a few colored people, of really 
great moral worth, employed as barbers, second- 
hand-clothes dealers, and a few, of known good 
character, are employed as waiters, or domestics, 
at hotels and in afew families. Then, where 
are the children of these same colored people! 
I wish more of the clergy or visitors of the poor 
would investigate this matter, and report the facts, 
and tell us what number of boys and girls are 
learning trades in New York and New England. 
What number of colored widows, members of 
Churches, are able to live as seamstresses ; what 
number of colored widows with fatherless chil- 
dren, are able to procure the means of living for 
themselves and their children, by following the 
use of the needlet These are matters of fact, 
in this quarter, which, if investigated and brought 
to light,—and thus the wrongs, oppressions, 
powers, and unmitigated wickedness which this 
state of society entails on the colored people, 
could be made known,—would astonish the 
world. As Boston is distinguished for its min- 
istry, _at large, and Massachusetts stands forth 
pre-eminent for benevolent institutions, I hope 








more of the active gentlemen, clergy and laity, 


generosity of a system which is always at liberty 
to command its victims to do wrong, and to 
scourge and torture them if they refuse to obey 
in in practising known vice? How far is the 
slave-holder’s pretence of affording his chattels 
Christian advantages,—without cultivation and 
without liberty of moral action—from being an 
impudent mockery! Did not the general con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
1840, adopt a resolution, denying to persons of 
color ‘‘the right to testify against white persons, 
in cases of church discipline ?”’ Did not South- 
ern preachers declare that to rescind that resolu- 
tion would be ‘‘to stab them to the vitals?” 
Are there not, in the Methodist Church at the 
South, some fifty thousand women that are dega/- 
ly compelled to \ead lives of habitual prostitution? 
Is there not on the records of the Savannah Ri- 
ver Baptist Association, a decision to the effect 
that ‘‘the involuntary separation of slaves in wed- 
lock, is to be regarded as a separation by death, 
and allows both the parties in another marriage, 
inasmuch as the slaves arc not free agents?” On 
the whole are there three persons that go volun- 
tarily from the state of freedom, with all its dis- 
advantages, at the North,—as an offset for the 
fifteen hundred or more that escape every year 
from slavery to freedom' Did “HH. B. B.” 
never hear of Southern ‘Christians’ hunting 
and shooting runaway slaves'—He chooses to 


|not as they ought to be; but I doubt whether | 
{they would all amount to a wrong like this.— | 


| Because this law is the law, the wisdom, of our 
country, while even the outbreak of a mob is! 
lonly the folly of America."’ We would say, | 
|slavery is the law, the wisdom, of the Sourh,—_ 
lif not indeed of the Federal Government,—while | 


{the mal_trestment of the free blacks is, more than | 
|the folly indeed, the unsanetified public opinion, 
or else the individual caprice of the North. 


, 


4. The grand, gigantic, overshadowing sin of! 
chattel slavery, lies not in the darker and less_ 
‘comfortable physical condition of the slave, but, 
‘in the simple and horrible fact of ownership in| 
/human bodies, property in man,—with the unut- | 
jterable intellectual, moral, social and spiritual 
injuries that grow out of it. Does this still need 
to be repeated? Dr. Channing said ‘‘ my max-| 
‘im is ‘any thing but slavery! Poverty sooner | 
‘than slavery !’’’ Whodoubts that he was right * | 
| Paint the wicked neglect, the unchristian scorn, | 
|the unjustifiable abridgement of social advanta-| 
| ges, suffered by the New England blacks, in| 
|the strongest colors. We would not relieve the 
|picture of one shade of the dark hue that truth 
‘has imprinted on it. We would do everything in | 
our power to expose and rebuke and abolish our | 
‘domestic sin in this regard. Let the worst be 
| said that the facts will possibly verify, to stir up| 
\the public conscience. But when all -has been | 
‘told, and proved, no amount or intensity of wrong | 
\elsewhere can be found to bear an instant’s com- 
| parison with that of buying and selling, owning | 
jand enslaving God's immortal children. This’ 
includes every other sin forbidden by Heaven— 
/every principle that denies the religion of Christ. 
'It is the sum of all iniquities, and no plea or de-| 
| fence under the sun can extenuate its inherent 
{and manifold atrocity. 

Social injustice provides no excuse for syste- 
|matic crime. Pride, and prejudice, and big- 
otry of caste are no justification for the most 
|comprehensive and universal robbery. But there 
lis hope. The indications of the time are signifi- 
jcant and full of promise. An Institution that is 
| up-heaving every Ecclesiastical organization that 
it comes in contact with, against which the pub- 
lie sentiment is so jrreconcileably at issue that 
opposition to it has power to dissolve the strong 
‘bonds of old political parties, and virtually 
wield the balance of power, is destined to no 
long life, no enviablé comfort, and no enlarging 
empire. 


ANCIENT NAVIGATION. 


Sr. Pavu’s Vorace, &c. 





It may not perhaps be generally known that 
the narrative of St. Paul’s voyage and shipwreck 
furnishes richer materials for the history of an- 
cient navigation, than any other work extant.— 
The only classic authorities on this subject are 
incidental and very vague allusions by historians 
and poets. To these have been added of late a 
few Roman coins, commemorative of naval af- 
fairs, a considerable number of marbles and pain- 
tings, disinterred in Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
and, more valuable than all, certain inventories 
of the appurtenances in the Attic navy, discov- 
ered in the Piraeus in 1834. These sources of 
infurmation are necessarily so indefinite as to need 
interpretation from some connected narrative or 
description, while they are of a nature fully to il- 
lustrate and confirm a writing of that character. 
And this is precisely the relation which they 
bear to St. Luke's story in Acts xxvii. There 
is hardly a mark of the die on a maritime coin, 
or a pencil stroke in the painting of a Roman 
ship, which camaot be explained from St. Luke, 
and, on the other hand, there is not a single nau- 
tical term or reference of the sacred historian, 
however alien fiom modern art or practice, which 
has not its courterpart in some of the monuments |: 
to which we have referred. We propose to 








so soon as the stern anchors were cut away, the 
ship could be under immediate command, and 
could be directed with precision to whatever part 
of the shore offered the best chance of safety, 
whereas, anchored by the bow, she might have 
taken the wrong cast, and drifted on the rocks 
before she could be got under command. We 


will name but one other article of ancient nauti- 
In Acts xxvii, 17, mention ic 
made of ‘‘undergirding the ship,”’ i. e. of passing 


cal equipment. 


‘cables round her hull or frame. We have spoken 


of this repeatedly to experienced navigators, who 
treat of the thing as intrinsically absurd and scout 
the idea of resisting by the tension of a rope a 
strain or shock too violent for a ship's timbers. 
We might answer, that in the first century, ship- 
building may have been imperfect enough not to 
disdain such aids. But we find on record two in- 
stances, in which this expedient has been resort- 
ed to within the present century. 
in the Russian navy was kept from foundering at 


sea by three or four turns of cable made fast mid- | 
| way of her length ; and in 1827, Capt. Back held 


together his shattered vessel] on his return from 
his well-known Arctic voyage by two lengths of 
chain-cable passed round her midship, and fas- 
tened to ring-bolts on her deck. This however 
appears to have been a common practice among 
the ancients. Plato compares the most distant 
starry zone to the undergirding of a galley, bind- 
ing the whole together. Polybius speaks of ves- 
sels being undergirded before sailing. In the in- 
ventories of the Attic navy also, ropes for under- 
girding are mentioned as a regular part of the 
gear of every ship. 

We have given these details, believing that to 
a portion of our readers, they will be interesting 
for their own sake, and that to all they may ren- 
der essential aid in understanding the story in the 
Acts of the Apostles, to which we have made re- 
peated reference. 





A PLEASANT HOME. 


It was said of Queen Charlotte, we think, that 
she was sent into the world to show how unlove- 
ly virtue may be; and her influence at least on 
a portion of her children was such as might be 
expected from such an example. It is not 
enough for parents to be severely virtuous or 
devout. They should also cherish whatever 
things are lovely, and be not only objects of re- 
verence on account of their Christian virtues, 
but objects of affection on account of their Chris- 
tian graces. It is especially important that they 
should make home attractive to the young.— 
Many a youug woman has been thrown out upon 
what is called society till she has neither heart 
nor soul left, and many a young man has been 
driven to haunts of dissipation and vice simply by 
the dulness of home. Innocent diversions, mu- 
sic, reading, smal] social gatherings, when pleas- 
ant people are baought together without con- 
straint, are among the means of making home 
attraciive. They may come in occasiouably to 
afford zest and variety to what otherwise might 
be monotonous. But if a family would be hap- 
py, they must be able to find their resources 
mostly among themselves. There must be con- 
stant kindliness of feeling and the absence of en- 
vy and distrust. But these must also be some- 
thing more, of the domestic paradise will be dis- 
tasteful to the young. A flow of spirits is a 
great thing, if parents can only have it. A ready 
sympathy even with youthful failings and foibles 
may help us to correct the faults of our children 
and at the same time secure their confidence. We 
must not only remember that we were ourselves 
young once; but we must keep up the freshness 
of our feelings and be young always in our affec- 
tions. We must take care not to be selfish,or 
exacting in our demands, and especially not try 
to make the whole rule of the household bend so 
as to suit our individual comfort or convenience. . 
Our religion must be so true and come out so 


| Hume, ull they come down to the reign of Henry tion, and in both there is a similar vitality in style 
VIII ; and then we would recommend that both | and thought, and both are pervaded by the same 
Hume and Lingard should be studied. For here | religious and humane sentiments. But as sermons, 
is the turning period in English history. If they | we do not hesitate to say that we prefer Mr. Bar- 
happen to have at hand the Pictorial History of | tol’s. Mr. Martineau’s are meditations on religi- 
England, it will give them a better insight into | °°S subjects ; Mr. Bartol’s are really sermons de- 
many private habits and customs of the English livered toa living congregation. While there ——T 
peuple, and they would do well to read it in con- be in both the same general spirit of humanity, 


nection with, or instead of the books we eet Pee SL ene ere eer ee 


r : | touches which show that the author has not mere- 
mentioned. But we would advise them to read | 


ly sympathies for th but qui 
one work thoroughly, rather than to perplex and ick phi gl Sy A cl glace 


43 : i | and tender sympathies for individuals. There are 
istraet the mind with too many. Care should | thus in his sermons passages imbued with a ten- 


be taken to fix the date of important events, and | derness and pathos not to be found in his English 
|to keep them distinctly in the mind. A good! prother. 

| chronological table, which the reader may make | There is another characteristic. They are Chris- 
| for himself as he goes along, will be of great tian sermons. They are written under the guidance 
|service. A course of English history is the best “and controlling light of Christian truth. The au. 





In 1815,a ship | 


| introduction to a knowledge of American history, | thor does not accept Christianity, (as we believe the 


lof which no American citizen ought to live in| 
ignorance. 


| have left school, and who would for the present, 
| devote nearly their whole time to the subject. 








[We commend the following excellent remarks 
;to our preachers, but must beg those who are 
| hearers of the word to pass them by as imperti- 
nent and unprofitable J} 


LONG PRAYERS. 

There is every where, and on the part of all | 
persons, old and young, a great objection to long | 
prayers. No one’s devotion was ever aided by 
them, many a one’s has been hindered, even fa- 
|tally. Icannot remember how often ministers 
i have been advised on this head, but very frequent 
| communications I know have appeared in the 
| Register on the subject, none recommending but 
all objecting to them. But so far, without the 
least good effect. This part of the Sunday ser- 
vice seems even to become more and more bur- 
densome—the prayers longer and longer. I re- 
fer to what is called by way of distinction the 
long prayer. Long indeed itis. It ought rath- 
er to be called, I think sometime, the endless 
prayer. If one could take it easily and lazily as 
the custom of some is, comfortably seated in the 
corner of a well cushioned pew, resting on one’s 
elbow looking about the church,and picking one’s 
teeth, the children reading their Sunday school 
books, or any other book or paper at hand, the 
case would be different, and a prayer of half an 
hour or so might be endured, or even perhaps 
relished the by truly devout. But it is quite a 
another thing when the custom is—now dying 
out alas!—to stand during that service. Ten 
minutes should in that case be the extreme limit 
of a prayer—seven or eight far more proper. If 
one uses the least preparation for the perform- 
ance of that duty, all the objects for which it 
would be requisite to pray, or all the sentiment 
it would be desirable to express, might be con- 
fined within the above named limits. Too often, 
indeed, there seems to have been little or no prep- 
aration, and accordingly there is no compression 
and no selection, every thing is there, and it ap- 
pears sometimes as if the loose, and hetergeneous 
compound would really never come to its close. 
And there is no reason in the principles on which 
such a composition is too often constructed why 
it should. Bu: if condensation and selection 
could only be felt to be important objects in offer- 
ing or composing a prayer, the longest, need not 
and ought not, to exceed ten minutes. I know 
how common the prejudice is that piety can be 
shown only in /ength—that a short sermon and 
a short prayer must of course be undevout, but 
it is a prejudice, and a most mischevious one; 
and without reasoning on the matter a moment 
I would only express the wish that our readers 
would reflect upon it. What is wanted is never 
length, but, instead, earnestness, warmth, so- 








phrase is with those who seem to think that Chris- 
tianity should be greatly obliged to them for their 


Next week we may propose a course of Eng- | somewhat supercilious patronage,) but writes as if 
lish Historical reading for young persons who | he thought that it was matter of profoundest grati- 


tude if he might himself be accepted by Christ,— 
They are not mere philosophical essays with a 
few occasional and disfiguring allusions to Chris- 
tianity. There is quite as much philosophy as in 
those which make great pretentions to it, but it is 
philosophy, like Paul, converted into an humble and 
faithful apostle of Jesus. They are thus pervaded 
not merely bya general religious tone, but that 
general tone is Christianized, There is an habit- 
ual sentiment of devotion which colors and charac- 
terises and bathes, as in an atmosphere, the whole 
volume from end to end. 

We heartily commend the book to our readers, 
confident that they will find it profitable both to the 
mind and heart. 

We must say one word as to the printing, which 
is beautifully done. Are those among us who 
write for publication aware how good a printer 
Mr. Wilson is, and, what is of more importance to 
them, are they aware of his great and rare merits 
asa proof reader? This is a matter of so much 
interest to authors, that we will refer them to the 
fact that this volume is printed by John Wilson 21 
School St. 

We are here obliged to close the present notice, 
but shall refer to the volume again, and shall draw 
from it many passages with which to enrich our 
columns. 


Worpswortn’s Excvrsion ; published by C. F. 
Francis, N. Y., and J. D. Francis, Boston ; the 
poem that few men ever read without numbering 
it among the works of lofty genius ; the poem that 
few have read without feeling certain lines and pas- 
sages in it to be common-place and meagre; the 
poem that is as much the product of simple nature 
as of elaborate art ; the poem that proclaims 

“ How exquisitely the individual mind, 

(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 

Of the whole species) to the external world 

Is fitted, and how exquisitely too,— 

This theme but little heard of among men,— 

The external world is fitted to the mind;—” 
the poem that Richard H. Dana, second to no 
other American critic, pronounces the noblest in 
the English language since Paradise Lost. It does 
one’s heart’s good to see a single master-piece res- 
cued from the atrocious injury of “ Cheap Edi- 
tions,” and the foul agglomeration of “Complete 
works,” and fairly set furth in a separate, hand- 
some, well-bound, cleverly printed, gentlemanly 
volume We had the curiosity to compare this 
“Excursion” with the form in which it appears in 
our old “Wordsworth’s Poems,” where, instead 
of spreading over three hundred and forty gen- 
teel pages, it is crammed, in small blurred type, 
on bad paper, with double columns, into sixty- 
two. 


Dr. LopGe’s NEW TRANSLATION OF WINCKELMANN. 

This new example of American scholarship, 
and valuable contribution to its resources, merits 
high praise and the grateful notice of all friends 
of Letters and the Beautiful Arts. The present 
work comprises the second volume of Winckel- 
mann’s original ‘ History of Ancient Art,” and 
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guided and governed the creative mind of Greece. 
The elegant execution, the finely-cut plates, the 
generous quarto page, the ample margin, and 
firm paper-grages that are so rarely met with in 
modern books of this character do one’s hear, 
good ; and they are all we have space to allude 
to at present. Probably we shall have occasion 
to recur to this important work again. It is cer- 
tainly to be hoped that Dr. Lodge will be encou- 
raged to proceed with his design. And to that 
end let every lover of the beautiful go straight 
and buy this volume. 


The following Works may be found at the Book 
store of Crosby & Nichols, 111 Washington St. 


Freesrpe Farries or Christmas at Aunt Elsies. 
By Susan Pindar. Appleton & Co. New York. 


Tue Cury’s Present, Edited by Grandfather 
Merryman, with colored engavings, from the 
same publishers. 


American Historica Tates For Yours, Com- 
prising interesting sketches of Daniel Boone, Hen- 
ry Hudson, John Smith and other men eminent in 
our national history, also published by the Apple- 


tons. 


Hearts anv Homes—bearing on its title page 
these words, “Mrs. Ellis’ last and best work.” 


Tue Wett-srep Boy anp Giri, two volumes 
in one, published by Massey & Co. Boston. 


Tue Sacrev Cuorvs Book, consisting mostly of 
selections from the works of Handel, Hayden, Mo- 
zart &e. By Edward L. White & J. EdgarGould. 
Boston: B, B. Mussey & Co. Weare glad to wit- 
ness the taste indicated by a selection like this for 
the higher works of the great masters of music. 


With one exception, all the above works appear 
from the title page to be published in 1850. 


Tue Ecrecric Macazine of Foreign Literature, 
W. H. Bidwell, editor and proprietor; published 
monthly in New York, and sent to us by sear tag 
& Nichols, is a most excellent selection from for- | 
Each number is full 


eign reviews and journals. 
of valuable matter. 
Tae Cunistian Review for Nov. This is to the 


Baptist denomination what the Christian Exam- 
iner is to ours, and is conducted in a manner 


happy instrument of confering upon us a gift so 
acceptable. 
Rowe, November 6th, 1849. 





Boston Nov. 6th, 1849. 
Messrs. Epirors,—It is pleasant to know 
that there are instances of true Christian candor 
among those who differ from us in matters of 
theological opinion, and perhaps the dogmatism 
and unfairness which occasionably exist will in 
fact tend to make others more liberal. That it 


has produced their effect upon many of the best - 


minds in the country, there can be no doubt, and 
that it will have this affect upon,many more, there 
is every reason to believe. ‘The works of our 
most eniment writers and especially those of Dr. 
Channing, have produced already a powerful in- 
fluence upon the leading men of our land, and 
their yet more extensive circulation is destined to 
bring about a new era in the Christian Church. 

Hardly a week passes in which some new 
proof does not reach us, of their influence in dis- 
arming prejudice and imparting clearer views of 
Gospel Truth, As an instance of Christian can- 
dor I send you the following letter which I re- 
ceived a few days since froma Baptist Clergy- 
man, who for ripe scholarship, humility, and 
devotion, has few superiors. 

Yours truly, R. C. W. 
Oct. 30th, 1849. 

Rev. anp Dear Sin,—I was very sorry I had not 
time to call upon you when last in the city, as I 
wished to have further conversation with you on 
the subject which mutually and deeply interests us, 
—the character and writings of the pious Chan- 
ning. But being deprived of another personal in- 
terview, I wish to say that Iam still reading, or 
rather studying, his works with the most delight- 
ful interest. 

I had ever entertained the highest opinion of 
Dr. Channing for his literary character, but not till 
the last winter did I begin to mistrust that his wri- 
tings were characterised by high spirituality and an 
ardent devotion. The remark of a friend led me 
to suspect that I might find in these writings the 
kind of fuel which would enkindle the devotion of 
my soul. 

A few extracts from his writings confirmed me 





highly creditable to the denomination. 


| 
Tae Brsuiorneca Sacra anp Tueoxoeicat Re- | 


view, always bears marks of sound learning and 
great research It is an honor to the theologi- 
cal character of our country. 


in the opinion that devotion to God and love to man 
were the prime characteristics of the author. Ac- 
cordingly, I obtained all his works,and the Memoir 
with the intention of reading them, and bringing 
the result of my speculations into the form of a lec- 
ture. But I soon began to feel that Channing 





Besides these important Periodicals we have 
received Godey’s Lady’s Book, V. B. Palmer’s 
Business Men’s Almanac, the Ladies’ Reposito- 
ry, American Phrenological Journal, the African | 
Repository and Colonial Journal, the organ of the | 
Colonization Society. | 


We hope soon to give an extended notice of| 
Mr. Application of 
Metaphysical and Ethical science to the evidences 


Bowen’s Lectures on the 


of Religion, which have been published in a hand- 
some octavo volume by Messrs. Little & Brown. 





CHILDREN’S MISSION. 


Our readers may remember an account of a} 
this city which went into} 
operation last Spring. It is supported by contri- | 
butions from the Sunday Schools, connected | 
Its | 





children’s Mission in 


with the Unitarian Churches in this city. 
primary object is, to look after vagrant and or- 
phan children, the number of which is rapidly 
increasing with the increase of foreign immigra- 
tion ; to provide for their wants; to gather them | 
into the Sunday Schools and the common schools; 
to find places for them ; to put them in the way | 
of learning trades; to rescue the exposed; to 
reclaim the erring, and to provide a friend for| 
the forsaken Mr. Barry was | 
appointed to take charge of this mission, and he | 


and friendless. 


entered on his work last May. Since then, he 
has been engaged most laboriously and with very 


encouraging success, in carrying out the objects | 
. ° ° . ° ! 
of the Mission; and it may not be improper to| 


state that he has been constantly aided by Mrs. 


Barry, who has devoted herself to the same bene- 
ficent objects, and proved herself to be a most 
eflicient help-meet in this excellent cause. Mr. | 
Barry has just made a report of his labors during | 
Such a 
report can give but a very imperfect idea of the 
results of this Mission, for its best influences 


the first six months ending Nov. Ist 


come from a friendly intercourse with those who| 
would otherwise be neglected, and from a con-| 
stant succession of words and acts which can | 
scarcely be A few facts however) 
which we draw from the report, show that the | 
mission has been abundantly successful. Over} 
1000 visits have been made, sick persons have | 
been nursed, the dead buried, and in cases where | 


recorded. 


children have been sick and destitute such pro-| 
vision as could be, has been made for the supply | 
of their wants. Over 200 garments, many of | 
them altered and fitted for those who received | 
them by Mrs. Barry, have been distributed. A 
Sunday School has been opened in East street, | 
which numbers from 70 to.80 children ; 24 have | 
been induced to attend other Sabbath schools, | 
and 30 have been gathered into the common | 
Places in and out of the city have been 
procured for 36 children, some of whom e| 
learning trades. In the mean time, Mr. Barry | 
has made frequent visits to the Jail, where with- | 
in the last five months, 360 have been committed 
between.the ages of 7 and 18. 

A successful commencement has thus been | 
made. There cannot be a more important work | 
than this of rescuing vagrant and neglected chil-| 


schools, 


dren from the misery, the ignorance, and moral | 
exposure in which they live. The society has 
found in Mr. Barry, a most competent mission- 
ary, and we trust that he will be heartily and 
efiectually sustained in his labors. 





[We take great pleasure in publishing the fol- 
lowing correspondence. } 


The Ladies of the Third Congregational Society in | 
Springfield, to the Church of Rowe. 


| 

Curistian Breraren,—We have heard of your | 
faith and steadfastness in the Gospel of Christ, and 
of your praiseworthy efforts to sustain the preached 
word-among you. 





We desire to express our sym- 
pathy for, and with you, in all your efforts. 

As a manifestation of that sympathy, we send 
you a Communion Service, of which we beg your 
acceptance, praying that as often as you use it, it 
may strengthen your faith in Him, who said, “This 
do in remembrance of me.” 

Springfield, November 1st, 1849. 


To the Ladies of the Third Congregational Church 
in Spring field. 


Curistian Frienps :—The Brethren and Sisters 
of the Chureh of Christ in Rowe, desire to express 
to you their grateful acknowledgement for the 
chaste and beautiful Communion Service which 
you have presented to us, hoping and praying that 
as often as we place it upon the table of our Lord, 
it may bring to our remembrance the love which 
H © inanifested when he instituted the Supper, and 
remind us of the sympathy and affection which 
unite the hearts of his Disciples in the faith and fel- 
lowship of the Gospel. 

And while we rejoice in the fruits of your beni- 
ficence, we would not be unmindful of our obliga- 
“ons of gratitude to Him, who has made you the 





| from the face of the Infinite One. 


should not be disposed of in any summary way.— 
A week, a month, nor a year would suffice to fath- 
om the depths to which he descended into the hu- 
man soul, or to measure the heights to which he 
ascended into the regions of celestial light and love. 
I made up my mind to study the man who had 
studied nature and God so much ; and as I did so, 


| 1 found my own soul enlightened and refreshed 


with the light which he had drawn from the Infin- 
ite Source, or rather he places his reader in a posi- 
tion where he may have the light as it radiates 
Channing never 
says look at me, but his language ever is,—Look 
to Him who is the source of all knowledge and 
goodness.”” “Truth is nothing to us, until we see 
its truthfulness, and feel its force for ourselves.” — 
His works are characterised by a high veneration 
and love for man, and why should not one of his 
He has the noblest reason 
imaginable for so dojng, for he believes man_pos- 


sentiments love man ? 


| sesses a nature that is worthy of being loved. 


God loves that nafure, not for some unknown 
and mysterious reason, but because it is his own 
image and offspring. Wein like manner are to 
love man for his excellent nature, for we cannot 
believe that our Creator would command us, or that 


| it would be possible for us to love what is totally 


corrupt. 

A circumstance which goes far to confirm this 
great principle which Channing advocates, is, the 
fact that every system of Moral and Mental Phil- 
osophy which has obtained any celebrity whatever, 
takes the same ground Channing takes, respecting 
the higher nature of man, whatever may be the 
Theology of the author. 

This is taught also by the Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures, not only when we glance at their sur- 
face, and take a common sense view of them, but 
when we subject their words and phrases to the se- 
verest rules of criticism. 

I see my paper 1s becoming full, and I must 
close without adverting to a number of topics which 
I had upon my mind when I began to write— 
one of which is the Trinity. I have read all that 
the books contain on this subject, and while on 
the one hand, I might not accord with some of his 
views, I have been unable to find any of those 
harsh expressions, or depreciating remarks in re- 
gard to the character of our glorious Saviour, 
which I have often heard ascribed to him. He 
believed Christ to be just such a being as was 
necessary, and that he did all that was necessary 
to accomplish the salvation of man, and in this 
view it seems to me that all christians must hear- 
tily accord. 

I cannot close this hasty epistle without expres- 
sing to you my regret that certain narrow-mind- 
ed and ungenerous aspersions against Channing 
and other pions Unitarians, do so frequently find 
their way into almost all our Trinitarian papes®. 
I alude to such slurs as the following: “A man 
is about to die, He first calls Dr. Charining or 
Mr. Ware, but neither of these amiable men, can 
give any consolation to the dying man. At length 
he calls in an “Evangelical” clergyman, and re- 
ceives the instruction which enables him to die 
happily.” Now I can never read an article of 
this kind without lifting my heart and voice in 
prayer that the day may soon come when men 
professing Christianity may no longer resort to 
such low-minded and false expedients in order to 
throw suspicion upon some of the most holy who 
ever lived, and to strive to build up their own 
party by catering to the prejudices of those who 
never think for themselves. My conscience 
obliges me to express my unqualified disappro- 
bation of the course to which I have alluded, 
though myself a professed Trinitarian. 

Dear Brother, I have written the above in great 


| haste, but you are at liberty to make what use 


of it you may think proper. 
With sincere Christian regard, 
I am yours, &c. 





Brooxrre.p, Oct. 31, 1849. 

Dear Sir,—Through the mercy of God, it has 
been my privilege, during the past year, to serve 
in the ministry of the Gospel. This first work of 
mine, as a christian teacher and pastor, was in 
weakness and in fear. The people of my charge 
were few, and in a city, (Savannah, Ga.,) where 
little forbearance is exercised towards the Unitari- 
an view of Christianity. This little band were suf- 
fering from accumulated embarrassments, which 
were aggravated by peculiar circumstances. So 
severe were these, that they were prepared to close 
their efforts for Unitarianism in their communi y. 

One year ago, they were without a minister, had 
sold their church building, and were scattered,with 
expectation of a galling captivity before they could 
again be gathered together. But at a call, the great- 
er portion of them readily responded to an offer to 
become one fold with a shepherd in sympathy with 
them. They have cheerfully and generously sup- 
ported him. 

When, however, the subject of a permanent min- 
istry was forced upon our consideration, in view of 
what was then, and what the future seemed to 
promise us, it was my duty to resign my relations 


with them. This resignation was accordingly made. 
But subsequent arrangements have made it my 
pleasure, choice, and duty, to remain with this so- 
ciety for an indefinite time. 

One of its membershas freely offered to build a 
church edifice, at his own expense ; granting its use 
to the soeiety, without any charge upon them. A 
more extended account of our present condition, 
could hardly profit any, or add to the reward of our 
generous benefactor. 

Yours in the fellowship of the Gospel, 
J, Auten Penniman, 
To David Reed. 





Will the Editors of the Register permit a 
reader who differs from them on some important 
points, and regrets the course which their convic- 
tions oblige them to take in regard to the organ- 
ization and action of our body, to thank them 
sincerely for two things,—the omission of long 
obituary notices of individnals, whether adults 
or children, whose virtues may have endeared 
them to personal friends, but whose lives present- 
ed nothing particularly instructive to the public, 
and the exclusion of that amount of secular intel- 
ligence and general advertisements, by which 
most of jhe religious journals of our day are ren- 
dered painfully unsuitable forSunday reading. 
Nov, 10. 


We are glad our correspondent finds any thing 
in our course to approve, and grateful that he 
is disposed to give his approval a public expres- 
sion. The qualfying phrases would perhaps oc- 
casion us more pain than they do, if our minds 
were not thrown into a kind of amazement as to 
their import. Our friend discovers something 
respecting our ‘‘convictions’’ that we were not 
apprized of ourselves. It surprizes us to find 
that we have developed any policy whatever, ‘‘in 
regard to the action and organization of our body.”’ 
To be quite frank, that is one of the subjects on 
which we have not even held editorial consulta- 
tion. It might possibly be found that we should 
differ as much from each other, as ‘‘a Reader”’ 
supposes himself to differ from all of us. The 
columns of the Register are open toa candid 
presentation and comparison of all honest opin- 
ions. 





The catalogue of this 
New 


New Ipswich AcaDpEMyY. 
useful Institution has just come to hand. 
Ipswich, a small, rugged, healthy country town, 1s 
remarkable for the number of educated men who 
have come trom it. Atthe New Hamshire Fest- 
val, no less than four of the Vice Presidents were 
born in New Ipswich, viz: Nathan Appleton, Jo- 
nas Chickering, Timothy Farrar, and Samuel 
Batchelder. Among its sons is Samuel Appleton, | 
who left his native town with an axe on his shoul- | 
der, and began life by clearing up land first in Dub- 
lin, N. H., afterwards in the State of Maine, and 
who has since been even more distinguished for 
his munificent liberality than for his great wealth. | 
Jonas Chickering is remembered as a boy playing | 
on a fife and making chests. There was then but 
one piano in New Ipswich, and he esteemed it a| 
great privilege to be allowed to examine it. 








He is} 
now, we suppose, the most celebrated piano forte 
maker in the ‘world. Mr. Appleton, the organ | 
builder, is, we believe, a native of the same town. | 
Thomas Sherwin, the accomplished master of our | 
English High School, and Dr. Gould, inferior, we | 
suppose, to no living man in one department of | 
Natural History, were once New Ipswich boys.— | 
How far the academy may have had an influence | 
in producing these results we cannot say, but have | 
no doubt that it has done much for the intellectual | 
advancement of the place. 





| 

At a meeting of the Philermenian Society, of | 
Brown University, held on Friday, Nov. 26th, the 
following Preamble and Resolutions were unani-' 
mously adopted 


Whereas,God in his all-wise providence, has taken 
from us our laie brother, James Edward Leach. 


Resolved, That in humble submission to the will | 
of our Heavenly Father, we mourn in unfeigned 
sorrow the death of one, whom we prized as our | 
sincere and constant friend, admired as the bril- | 
liant and generous scholar, and loved as the con- | 


sistent and faithful Christian. | 


Resolved, That his early death has deprived this 
Society of one of its most active members, and the 
community of a christian scholar. 

Resolved, That we tender to the family of the de- | 
ceased,our heartfelt sympathies in this their mourn- | 
ful bereavement. 

Resolved, That these Resolutions be published in 
the Providence Journal and Christian Register, and | 
that a copy of them be sent to the family of the de- 
parted. E. L. PIERCE, Pres. 

Ricuarp Mercatr, Secretary. 


| 
| 





Siavery.—The following resolution was” 
adopted at a large meeting in Gallatin, Mississipi, | 
and might have been introduced into our article | 
on slavery, in another column. 


**Resolved, That inasmuch as circumstances | 
have rendered it impolitic for slaves to be taught 
to read iw this State, and without some degree of | 
learning the doctrines of the Bible cannot be profi- | 
tably taught, it is highly improper for slaves to | 
congregate for the purpose of meetings, except | 
when a regular authorized minister or ministers | 
attend and superintend and perform the ser-| 
vices.”” 





Provivence, R. I.—Rev. Mr. Hedge, of Ban- 
gor, has given his answer to the society in Prov-| 
idence, R. I., and has consented to go there after 
a few months. 





Vermont Asyium For THE Insane. By the re 
ing the year ending Aug. Ist, 1849, there were ad- 
mitted 139 patients, while 130 were discharged.— 
The number remaining was 318. Of the 130 dis- 
charged, there have 74 recovered, 22 improved, 12 | 
not improved, 22 died. The terms for all out of! 
the state, are two dollars per week, or one hundred 
dollars per year. 





Nepoutan Fisuersoy, by Ball Hughes. It 
gives us pleasure to learn that this exquisite work 
of art, is to be exhibited in this city, at Amory 
Hall, the exhibition commences next Saturday. 





Evrore. By the accounts from Europe it would 
seem that there is no danger of a European war. 
The French Assembly sustain their government in 
its policy towards Italy. The only plausible ex- 
cuse for sending French troops to Rome is that it 
was to prevent the intervention of Austria. 





Sanpwicu Istanps.—We have no acquaint- 
ance with the law of nations, but the violent con- 
duct of the French, in taking possession of the 
fort of Honolulu, and obliging the Hawaiian 
government to submit to their terms, seems to us 
a high-handed act of aggression on the part of a 
powerful, against a feeble nation. The princi- 
pal object of the French seems to have been to 
force the natives to admit brandy and other spirits 
at reduced rates of duty. The natives proposed 
to refer the dispute to the French government at 
Paris, or the British Consul, both of which prop- 
ositions were rejected. 





Catirornta, We have news from California to 
the lst of October. The minersseem to have met 
upon the whole a fair degree of success. The most 
important news is that the Convention to form a 
Constitution have, in the Committee of the whole, 
adopted unanimously and without debate, in their 
bill of rights a clause utterly prohibiting slavery.— 
By a private letter we learn the following fact, il- 
lustrative of the mining life. A miner called on 








our friend and offeredjto let him have for his own 


| Hubbard. 


port of this excellent Institution we learn that dur- |* 


use $2300 in gold dust, saying that he considered 
this the safest disposition he could make of it.— 
This was in the morning, and our friend told him 
he would give him an answer im the evening, but 
the man did not return. ‘Two days afterwards his 
body was found in the river. He had been mur- 
dered and robbed of his gold ; and every one there 
was too busy to seek out the murderer, 


Muntricent Bequest. We understand that 
Purser Wilson, who recently died in this city, 
has left his property, after the decease of his 
sisters, to the town of Belfast, for the purposes 
of general education. It is proposed to establish 
courses of Lectures, somewhat like those of the 
Lowell Institute. It is said that the money re- 
ceived by the town will be about $30,000. It 
is a wise and noble use of money, when it is 
thus made for generations to come, a perennial 
source of intellectual and moral improvement.— 
One such bequest is a matter of more moment to 
society, than the arrival of ship-loads of gold 
from California, unless the increase of wealth 
shall be attended by a corresponding increase of 
the disposition to use what is gained, wisely and 
liberally. 
set, PtMou TE SAUNT Fe hell ie the Mobting-hovse of 
the Congregatioual Society in Abington, (Rev. Mr. Ward’s), 
on Tuesday, 20th inst. The choice of Officers will take 
at 10 o'clock, A. M.; after which, a Discourse will be de- 
livered by Rev. C. 8. Parker, of Plymouth. The afternoon 
session will be devoted to a general discussion of the subject. 


Clergymen, and others interested in this cause, »re invited 
to be prostate, A. R. POPE, Secretary. 


N. B. The Trustees are requesied to meet at the same 
place, at 94, A. M. novl7 








Sunpay Scnoon Society. The Treasurer of the 
Sunday School Society, acknowledges the receipt of Ten 
Dollars contributed by the Teachers and Friends of the Sun- 
day Schoo: in Watertown, over which Rev. H. Davis is 
Pastor, to constitute Mr. Andrew Cole,—for his long and 
valuable services in Connexion With their School,—a Life 
Member of the Society. novl7 





A Carp. The Members of the Female Benevolent 
Society belonging to the Unitarian Parish in West Dedham, 
having generously appropriated one hundred dollars, (the 
proceeds in part of their late Fair) to preparing a lot in the 
West Dedham Cemetery, for their Pastor, he gratefully ac- 
knowledges this token of their liberality and kind regard. 

West Dedham, Nov. 12th, 1649. novi7 





cr A Public Meeting will be held at the Tremont Tem- 
ple, Thursday November 22d, at 7 o'clock P. M., to wel- 
come the Ameriean Delegates returned from the late Peace 
Congress at Paris; and receive their reports of that Con- 
gress. The Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr., has been requested to 
preside; and the meeting will be addressed by the Delegates 
and other eminent friends of Peace. 


The public generally are invited to attend. novl7 





Tr Tue Worcester Association, will hold their next 
mecting on Tuesday, Nov. 20, at5 P. M., at the house of 
Rev. Dr. Allen, Northborongh, _ % . 

‘novl7 : 1. PRENTI®S ALLEN, Scribe. 





cr Teacwers’ Socian Union. There will be a meet- 
ing of the Union on Monday evening next, at the Bulfiuch 
street Vestry, at 7 o'clock. 

Question: What seems most needed to increase the use- 


fulnoxs and efficiency of our Sunday Schools? 
novi7 T. GAFFIELD, Secretary. 





ry Pirts Srreet Craver. On next Sunday evening, 
at 7 o'clock, Rev. F. T. Gray, will preach an Address giving 
the history of the Ministry at Large in connection with that 
Chapel. Ali interested are invited to attend. nov 17 


MARRIAGES: 





In this city, Mr Benjamin F. Clifford to Mrs Elizabeth T. 
Garland. 

In North Chelsea, 1}th inst, by Rev Norwood Damon, 
Mr Daniel A. Nea! of Boston to Miss Susan L. Copeland, 
daughter of Jonathan Copeland, ., of N.C. 4 

ln Templeton, 11th inst, ey Rev Edwin G@. Adams, Mr N. 
Kendal! Lord to Miss Mary. Davis. 

In Plymouth, by Rev Dr Kendall, Rev George W. Briggs 
to Miss Lucia J. Russell, danghter of Nathaniel Russell, Esq. 

In Providence, by Rev E. M. Stone, Mr William E. Titus 
to Miss Amelia Hall; Mr Martin H. Black to Miss Sarah A. 
By the same, on Tuesday last, Mr John L. Stod- 
der to Miss Susan L. Ware, both of Boston. 

At San Francisco, Sept. 3d, at the house of the bridegroom, 
by Rev Dr Mines, of the Churehof the Holy Trinity, Ed- 
ward Weller, Esq., merchant, te Miss Mina Suer, all of 8. F. 





DEATHS. 





In this city, Nov. &, Mr John Wiley, of the firm of Cool- 
idge & Wiley, Printers, and Puljishers of the Massachusetts 
Quarterly Review and the Bost@: Almanac, aged 30. Mr. 
W.. was an ornament to his profession. Just entering upon 
a successful course of business, remarkable for the upright- 
ness and spotiessness of his character; married buat three 
weeks; death came, and has disappointed many and inflict- 
ed a deep wound upon the hearts of a large circle of kindred 
and friends. But they are not as those withouthope. They 
have innumerable sources of consolation by which they will 
be comforted and sustained. 

In Woburn, 4th inst, Mre Margaret Mann of Boston, 64. 

In Harvard, 8th inst, Nancy Newman, 69. 

ln London, 3d inet, of choien L. BP. Jaquier, Esq., 63, 
father of Mrs Charles F. Dennet of this city, 

In Nashville, N. H., Sd inst, Maria Louisa, youngest 
daughter of Cyrus P. Gould of Boston, 5 yrs. 

At Fort Mills, York County, 8 C. 2d inst, Mr Jonathan 
Chilson, 38, formerly of Bellingham, Mass. 

In Chilmark, 2d inst, Mrs Margaret Tilton, wife of Mr 
William Tilton, 83. They were married 63 years ago, and 
have lived together that time. 

We are grieved to record in our paper to-day, the death 
of Mrs. Sarah B., wife of the Rev. John H. Heywood of 
Louisville, and of Mary Davis, daughter of Rev. H. W. Bel- 
lows of New York, in the third year of her age. Intelli- 
gence las also reached us, that Mr. George Frederic Ware, 


son of Rev. Henry Ware, D.D., Senior, and a graduate of 


Harvard College in 1838, died at San Francisco, the 2#th of | 


November. 
of a peculiar turn of mind. He was the author of a voluine 
poems. 

The following notice of Mrs. Heywood is from the Louis- 
ville Examiner. 

Died, on the 26th ult, Mrs. Farah B., wife of the Rev. 
John H. Hey wood, aged 25 years. 

Her funeral was attended by a large concourse of friends 
and acquaintances from the Unitarian church, corner of 
Fifth and Walnut streets. 

In making this announcement we cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing the sympathy we feel for those to whom the de- 
parted was bound by the strongest of all the ties of life. 
Duriug « protracted season of suffering the deceased mani- 
fested those noble qualities of patience, fortitude, and resig- 
nation which characterise and adorn the Christian woman. 
she had much to live for, and yet her heart was not fixed 
on this life and its pleasures, but rather on that better life 
on which we trust she has now joyfully entered. The smile 
of her Heavenly Father shone through the shadows of the 
grave was reflected on her features, giving sweet assurance 
to her friends of her acceptance in that land where sickness 
and sorrow are not known. Her form has vanished from 
our midst, yet on her image, shrined in many hearts, the eye 
of love will often look as the years go by, and the many vir- 
tues which jewelled her character shal] be among the choic- 
est treasures of memory with those to whom she was best 
known. 


Mr. Ware was a young man of talents though 





HRISTIAN Examiner, bound for 25 cts. Those hav- 
ing back volumes of the Christian Examiner, can have 


| them bound at the low price of 25 cents a volume, in hand- 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 


soige style, by 
novl7 is20s 
R. Bartol’s Sermons. Discourses on the Christian 
Spirit and Life, by Rev. ©. A. Bartol, Junior Minister 
of the West Church, Boston. 300 pages—Price $1 00. 
This day published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
nov17 lis20s 111 Washington st. 


YTLER’S Universal History. CROSBY & NICH- 
OLS, have just published, a new edition of this valua- 
ble work, complete in 2 vols, 8vo. 


novl7 lis2os 111 Washington st. 





R. Thompson’s Sermon, on the death of Henry Col- 
man; a few copies for sale by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
1!] Washington st. 


TOWNSEND FEMALE SEMINARY. 
NHE Winter Term wil! commence Wednesday, Dec. 12, 
and close the fourth Wednesday in March. Board, 
including washing, lights and fuel, &175 per week. For 
particulars, see Catalogue, direct to West Townsend P. O.; 
direct Railroad communication. 


nov17 lis2o0s 





SILAS BRUCE, fec’ry. 
West Townsend, Mass., Nov. 1849. istdl2 nov1i7 
YHE Christian Layman. A few copies of the first edi- 
tion of “The Christian Layman”; may be had of Messrs. 
Crosby & Nichols, No. 111 Washington st. 
novl7 lis20s 


EW BOOK. “On/y”. By the author of “a Trap to 





INCKELMANN’S Ancient Art, translated from the 

German, by G. Henry Lodge, illustrated by ls beau- 

tiful plates, 1 vol 4to, price only $3, published this day by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 


lisQ0s 134 Washington, opposite School st. 


GREAT BARGAINS 


novl7 








Expiration and Dissolution 


OF THE COPARNERSHIP 
—or— 


Geo. W. Warren & Co, 


—ON THE— 
First of February Next, 

IN CONSEQUENCE OF WHICH IT BECOMES NEC- 
ESSARY TO 


SELL OFF 
THE ENTIRE sTOCK 


—OF THE— 


Ladies’ Exchange. 
TO EFFECT THIS EVERY ARTICLE WILL 
BE MARKED AT A PRICE WHICH WILL 


OVERCOME ALL COMPETITION 
AND SECURE ITS SALE. 
novl0 istf 





HASTINGS AND BRADBURYS’ 


NEW MUSIC BOOK, 


THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, 
—_—OR— 
HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 
OF PSALMODY. 


ee ae original music and selections from 
the best European and American Composers. 
Co sisting of Tunes, ANTHEMS, Mortets, In- 
TROITS, SENTENCES and CHants, with an appendix 
of the most approved Standard Church Tunes, for Con- 
gregational Singing, by THomas Hastines & Wi. 
Liam B. BRaDBuRY. 

We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 
that such a collection of choice gems has never before 
heen presented fur their inspection and gratification. 
The book eontains 400 pages; the last 50 pages being 
devotéd exclusively to a selection of the choicest and 
most approved Standard Congregational Tunes in the 
various metres, leaving the body of the book to be 
veeupied wholly with original and selected matter from 
the best sources, much of which was composed, ar- 
ranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, during his late 
residence in Germany. The Menpussoun CoLLec- 
TLON is printed on superior paper, and notwithstanding 
the quantity and superior qnality of the matter eontain- 
ed in it, is affurded at the same price of music books of 
the ordinary size 

The Mendelssohn Collection is for sale in Boston, by 
B. B. Mussey & Co., Gould; Kendall & Lincoln, 
Oliver Ditson, and at other book and music stores. 

MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers, 

Sep.1. 199 Broadway, New Yosk . 





ONE PRICE ONLY. 


GEO. W. WARREN & CO., 


192 Washington Street, Boston, 


ESPECTFULLY invite the attention of all purchasers 
of Dry Goods, at 


WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
To their Large and Select Stock of 


Fashionable Goods. 


Selected with great care in the different markets of Europe, 





having been bought there before the advance. 
IN SHAWLS AND SILK GOODS 


| We can show our Customers the largest and choicest stock 
ever opened in New England. 


Purchasers of 





LONG OR SQUARE SHAWLS, 
| Can select from a stock of more than 60,000 dollars in value, 
‘and embracing every desirable style for dress or comfort, 
| from the cheapest to the most valuable article, 
OF SILK GOODS 

| We can show to our customers more than 1000 pieces, of 

the best styles in colors, and of the best fabrics in 
| BLACK SILKS, 
| All of which were selected with an eye to both wear and 
style. 


SILK VELVETS, 


Of all widths and colors, and of the best Lyons manufactare 
MOURNING ARTICLES. 


| Great care is used in the selection of our Mourning Stock, to 
| which we invite special attention. 
CLOAKS & CLOAK MATERIALS. & 
| We have purchased a very large stock of Paris Cloaks and 
Mantilets, from the belebrated house of Madame Ar- 
mouville, rue de Richelieu, Paris, which will be 
offered for sale at an early day. Our stock 
of Merinos, Thibets, Cushmeres, Paris 
Cloths, and other fabrics for Cloaks, 
is now open, and merits the at- 
tention of all the Ladics. 


WOOLENS & STUFFS FOR BOYS, 
This department of our stock was never so complete as now, 
and we advise all to buy early. 

WHITE GOODS. 
| In this department will be found every stvle of White Mus- 
| fins, Cambries, embroideries, Laces, ‘Trimmings, Linen 
| Goods Furnitures, Flannels, Blankets, Quilts, Domestic, &c. 
Great attention is given to all 
HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES. 

DRESS GOODS, 


| We have received more than our usual variety of Printed 


Cashmeres, M. deLaines, and all other Dress Fabrics, down | 


to the prettiest styles of Ninepenny Priuts. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
SCARFS, CRAVATS, HDKFS, 
and a great many other articles in full assortment. The 
| names alone of all the articles in each Department of our 
Establishment, would fill a good sized newspaper. We 
therefore invite purdhasers of anything in the Dry Goods 
line to examine our stock before buying, which will be free- 
ly shown them, without their being rudely urged to buy. 
LADIES’ EXCHANGE, 
September 25. 


sep29. GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 





RECFNTLY PUBLISHED 


HE Earts anp Mas; Lectures on Comparative Phy- 
sical Geography, in its Relation to the History of Man- 
kind. By Arnold Guyot. Translated from the French, by 
Prof. C. C. Felton, with illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 
THE Pre-Apamite Eartu. Contributions to Theologi- 
cal Science. By John Harris, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cts. 
MAN Primevat; or, The Constitution and Primitive Con- 
dition of the Human Being. A Contribution to Theological 
Science. With afinely engraved Portrait of the Author.— 
| 12mo, cloth, 1 25. 


University SERMONs. 
of Brown University. 
1 00. 

THOUGHTS ON THE Present System in the United 
States. By Francis Wayland, D. D., 16mo, cloth, 50 cts. 

PrincipLes oF ZooLoay; Touching the Structure, De- 
velopment, Distribution, and Natural Arrangement of the 
Races of Animals, living and extinct, with numerous illus- 
trations. For the use of Schools and Coileges. Part 1.— 
Comparative Physiology. By Louis Agassiz and Augustus 
A. Gould. Third thousand. 12mo, cloth, 1 00. 

Pascau’s Tuovents. Thoughts of Blaise Pascal, trans- 
lated from the French. A new edition: with a Sketch of 
his Life. 12mo, cloth, 1 00. 

Repusiicay Curistianity; or, True Liberty, as exhib- 
ited in the Life, Precepts, and Early Disciples of the Great 
Redeemer. By E. L. Magoon, 12mo, cloth, 1 25. 


PROVERBS FOR THE Peor.e; or, Lilustrations of Practi- 
cal Godliness, drawn from the Book of Wisdom; by E. L 
Magoon, 2d thousand, 12mo, cloth, 90 cts. 


A History oF AMERICAN Baptist Missions, in Asia 
Africa, Europe, and North America, from their earliest 
commencement to the present time; by Wm. Gammell, A. 
M., Prof. in Brown University; with seven Maps: 12mo,— 
cloth, 75 cts. 

Saceep Rugtoric; or, Composition and Delivery of Ser- 
mons; by H. J. Ripley, Prof. in Newton Theo. Ins. To 
which are added, Ware’s Hints on Extemporaneous Preach- 
ing, 12mo, cloth, 75 cts. 

Memorr or Rocer WiLtiams, Founder of the State of 
Rhode Island; by Wm. Gammell, A. M.; with a Portrait; 
12mo, cloth, 75 cts. 


Tue Cuurcn tn Earnest; by Rev. John A. James; 4th 
thousand. 18mo, cloth, 50 cts. 


THE Person anp Work or Curist; by Ernest Sartori- 
us, D. D. Translated from the German; by Rev. 8. Stearns, 
A.M. 18mo, cloth, 42 cts. 


ANCIENT LITERATURE AND ART, Or, Essays on Subjects 


Sermons celivered in the Chape 
By Francis Wayland, 12mo, cloth 





Catch a Sunbeam,” in press, and will be published ina 


few days, 1 vol, 18mo. 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 


novl7 lis2os 134 Weshington, opposite School st. 





EW Editions. Ware, on Formation of the Christlan 
( huracter, 12th ed, 18mo, 37e. 
Home, by Miss Sedgwick, 18mo, 37. 
MF saan Commentary on the Gospels, 2 vols, 12mo, 
‘ . 
Livermore’s Commentary on the Acts, 12mo, 75. 
Ware’s Discourses, 2 vols, 12mo, $2 00. 
, Ooeraery Views of Death, by Rev. H. Colman, 18me, 


A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam, 18mo, 12/c. 

Offering of Sympathy, by Rev. Dr. Parkman, 18mo, 62$c. 

Greenwood’s Lives of the Apostles, 2 steel plates, 75c. 
Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 

novl7 —is2o0s ~—:134 Washington, opposite School st. 





pts LIVING AGE. No. 288 12} cents. 
CONTENTS. 


1, Wild Sports of the Falklands—New Monthly Maga- 
zine 


2. The Emerson Mania—English Review. 
3. Private Correspondence of George the Third—Bent- 
ley’s Miscellany. 
4. Phonetics—Fraser’s Magazine. 
5. Hildreth’s History of the United States—New York 
Tribune. 
6. Benzole—Fraser’s Magazine. 
Cessation of Cholera in London—London Times. 
Memoir of Miss Pardoe—Bentley’s Miscellany. 
Mr. Robert Simpson’s Courtship—Chamber’s Journal. 
. Russian and Turkish Treaties—Brittania. 
. Punch—New York Independent. 


Intustration. John Bull’s Plum Pudding, from 
Punch. 


Poztry. Mother and Child—The Bells. 
Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 
& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. novl7 
0cr The Modern Vassal. A story of oppression and strife 
in Poland. By John Wilmer. Price 25 cts. 





1 with Classical Literature, with the Biography 
and Corresypvudence of i t Philologists; by paar ona 
B. Sears, of Newton, Prof. B. B. Edwards, of Andover, and 
fa C. C. Felton, of Cambridge; 2d thousand, 12mo, cloth, 

CurisTiaANiTty DemonstrRaTED. In four distinct and in- 
dependent series of Proofs; with an Explanation of the 
Types and Prophecies concerning the Messiah; by Rev. 
Harvey Newcomb, 12mo, cloth, 75 cts. ‘ 

CuamBer’s CycLorepia of English Literature; 2 vols, 
cloth, $5 00. 


Cuamper’s Miscettany of Useful and Entertaining 
Knowledge, 10 vols, cloth, 7 50. 

Orvanpino; by Maria Edgeworth, cloth, gilt, 38c. 

How To BE A Man; by H. Newcomb, 50. 

How To BE a Lapy; by H. Newcomb, 50. 

Angcpores ror Boys; by H. Newcomb, 42. 

Anecportes For Giris; by H. Newcomb, 42, 

LEARNING TO FEEL, THINK AND Act, 1 vol, cloth, 75. 


: GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
* oct27 lis20s Publishers, 59 Washington st. 





Ne” BOOKS. Miss Pardoe’s Life of Francis first, 2 vls- 
Los Gringos or Travels in California, by Lieut. Wise. 
The Puritan and his Daughter, by J. K. Paulding. 

Biographical Sketch of Dr. Peirce, with Mr. Knapp’s Ser- 
mon at his funeral. 

Montaigne’s Works edited by Wm. Hazlitt—a new and 
complete edition. 

Commerce of the Prairies by Gregg, 2 vols, new ed. 

Kennedy’s Life of William Wirt, 2 vols, 8vo. 

Bulwer’s Caxtons complete in 2 parts. 

Fountain of Living Waters. 

Lamartine’s French Revolution, of 1848, by Lamartine. 

A new edition of Clarence, by Mrs. 

beautifully 


.A new edition of Mr. Muzzey’s Young 
Now and beautifully illustrated edition of Mr. Livermore’s 





lustrated and handsomely bound 
Marriage Offering. 
ds CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
oct20 lis20s 111 Washington st. 


HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES. 


BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO., 
No. 230 Washington Street, 


HIE on hand and are now opening a full assortment 
(of their own importation) of Housekeeping Articles, 
of first rate fabrics, and of the newest styles, among which 
are— 

100 pieces 9-8 Pillow Linen. 

500 pieces 7-8 and 4-4 Shirting Linens, from one of the 
best bleachers in Ireland, manufactured of pure flax, and of 
great durability. 

1000 White Damask Table Cloths, embracing all sizes 
and qualities, both single and double damask. 

500 dozen Table Napkins and Doylies; double and single 
damask Table Linen, by the yard. 

100 pieces 5-4, 6-4, 8-4, , 10-4, 11-4 and 12-4 Linen 
Sheetings of a stout, heavy fabric, and grass bleached. 
Blankets, all sizes and qualities. 

White Quilts, English and American, of all sizes and quali 
ties. 

Birdseye, Scotch and Irish Towelings, of all qualities. 
Colored Damask and Plaid Table Cloths, by the yard. 
Printed Centre Table and Piano Cloths. 

All of which will be sold at the lowest prices, either at 
wholesale or retail. 

Purchasers wanting good Goods, that can be warranted 
for their durability, are invited to examine this assortment. 
novl0 4wis 





EOMETRY and Faith, by Thomas Hill. A fragmenta- 
BW ry supplement to the 9th Bridgewater Treatise, by 
Thomas Hill, 37 cents. Just published, for sale by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

111 Washington st. 


novl0 lis208 





NITARIAN Register for 1848. The Unitarian Annual 
Register, for 1850, edited by Rev. H. A. Miles, inter- 
leaved with ruled paper for Memoranda; price 12 cts. 
This day published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
nov 10 lis208 111 Washington st. 





ORTRAIT of Rev. Dr. Nichols, Pastor of the Firs® 
Church in Portland, Me., engraved on steel by An- 
drews and Smith, $1 00. Just received by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 


oct27 lis20s 





ERMON ON DR. PIERCE, WITH MEMOIRS.— 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, publish this day, a Sermon de- 
livered at the funeral of the late John Pierce, b. D., by Rev. 
F. A. Knapp, with a Biographical Sketch. 
oct20 lis20s 111 Washington st. 


NEW SACRED MUSIC BOOK, 


With Special exercises and Adaptations to Sing- 
ing Schools and Choir Practice ; entitled 


E BAY STATE COLLECTION: by A. N. Jonn 

son, Organist at Park Street Church, Boston; Josian 
Oscoop, Organist at Winnissimmet Church, Chelsea; and 
Sumner Hii, Organist at Old South Church, Boston.— 
One of the most complete Collections of Sacrep Music 
ever published, suited to the wants of all Christian Denomi- 
nations, and to the various occasions of Public Congrega- 
tional and Social Worship. 

The work contains a large amount of Music, embracing a 
great variety of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Chants, 
Choruses, and Set Pieces, Original and Selected. The 
ELEMENTARY ParixciPLes are arranged in such a manner. 
that a ful] set of Exercises are presented for the practice of 
Elementary Classes, thus saving the labor of writing Black- 
board Lessons, and greatly facilitating the progress of a 
Class. In addition to an unusually great variety of New 
Music, most of the Old Standard Tunes are contained in the 
work, published in a form which occupies but little room. 
The Anthems are of a very popular character, great care 
having been exercised in their selection and arrangement.— 
A setof So_rrecaio Exercises, for traning Choirs, is 
embraeed in the work, and also a Cnoristrer’s Innex, 
which contains the first line of a large portion of the Hymns 
in common use, with references to the Tunes in this work 
adapted to exch hymn. 

The Editors of this work, from many years’ experience as 
Teachers and Conductors of Music in some of the princi- 
pal churches of Boston, have had unusual opportunities for 
becoming acquainted with the wants of Choirs and Schools. 
The views of many experienced teachers, residing in various 
parts of the country, have also been consulted, and it is be- 
lieved that no work has ever been offered which will ena- 
ble teachers to instruct their classes with equal facility and 
suceess. The Chorister’s Index is adapted with particular 
reference to the Church Psalmody, Psalms and Hymns by 
the General Association of Connecticut, Watts’ and Select 
Hymns, and many others. 








the whole of which will be offered at VER Y LOW PRICES, | 


ur Teachers and others are requested to examine the 
work. 
| 


I have been constantly using the Bay State Collection 
since its publication, in several Singing Schools, and I most 
cheerfully recommend it as the best adapted and most con- 
venient book for the purpose that I have ever met with. I 
give it a decided preference over any similar publication, 
and believe the preference will be sustained by all who will 
make trial of its merits. It greatly relieves the labor of the 
teacher, simplifies the course of instruction and facilitates 
the progress of the pupils. J. C. Cram, 

Teacher of Music. 


Messrs. Wilkins, Carter & Co., Gentlemen—After ex- 
aming several new Musical Publications, 1 am convinced 
that The Bay State Collection is preferable to them all. I 
shall therefore adopt it in my schools the coming season.— 
For one commencing on Tuesday evening, 1 am requested 
to precure thei, etc. Mosés D. RanpDatu. 

Newburyport, Oct. 1849. 


Having had several opportunities of hearing the exercises, 
tunes and and pieces in the “Bay State t‘ollection of Church 
Music,” and having given it a thorough examination, we un- 
hesitatingly pronounce it to be a work admirably adapted to 
the wants of Choirs and Singing Schools. Its arrangement 
of the Elementary Department is entirely new, and such as 
will, in our opinion, greatly facilitate the labors of Teachers 
of Singing Schools who may adopt it as their text-book.— 
The selection of Church Music which it contains is not sur- 
passed by any work with which we are acquainted. 

Tuomas J. GuRNEY, 
Teacher of Music, East Abington, Mass. 
1. S. Wituineton, 
Chorister and Conductor of the Music at Old South Church 
Boston. 

Just published by WILKINS, CARTER & Co., Bostom 

and for sule by the Booksellers generally. novl0 








BROOKFIELD FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS. 


‘ie Institution is in the seventh year cf its exis- 
tence, and is known to many citizens of the Com- 
monwealth. To thoxe ess acquainted, it may be proper 
to state, that the number of pupils is at present limtied 
to 20: and ordinarily, lads are not received who are 
over 12 years of age; while those who enter before 
this age, remain as long after, as may seem mutually 
agreeable to parents and principal. The School is as 
perfect a family, as the ability of the principal and cir- 
cumtsances will allow. The next term, or half year, 
will commence on the first We.Inesday in November. 
Circulars of more specific information wiil be promptly 
forwarded to such as desire more particulars. In Bos- 
ton, parents may inquire of John Homans, M. D., 
Geo. Howe, Esq., and G. B. Blake, Esq. 
W. A NICHOLS, Principal. 

Brookfield, Sept. 8 eop4t 





DANIELL & CO, . 


Importers, Jobbers, and Retailers, 
No. 201 Washington Street. 


RE now prepared to offer a very handsome assort- 
ment of 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS! 


SILKS, a full nseortment; 

LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS, of every kind, style 
and price; 

DRESS GOODS. of all new approved styles; 

LINEN GOODS, of the same superior make that we 
have long sold; 

MOURNING GOODS,— Families supplied with every 
article of Mourning at a moment’s notice; 

FLANNELS, of all the most approved kinds and widths; 

LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS, Gentiemen’s, Ladies’, and 
Children’s sizes; 

FRENCH LAWN HDKFs; 

HOSIERY AND GLOVES; 

EM308S8ED TABLE AND PIANO COVERS; 

REAL AA THIBET CLOTHS.—As these goods are 
pment our order, we Can warrant them the genuine A A 

oths; 

PLAIN CASHMERES; 

PLAIDS for Children; 

BLANKETS, QUILTS, BED COMFORTERS, 


And every other kind of 
HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES. 


Our stock has been selected with great care, was 
bought very low, and will be sold accordingly cheap. 


ONE PRICE, 
SMALL PROFITS AND QUICK SALES, 
Is our motto 


DANIELL & CO, 


201 Washington Street. 
Boston, Sep 29. 2in. . 





JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S 
New Stock For Fall Trade!!! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
SILK & SHAWL STORE, 
No. 2. Milk Street, Boston. 
5000 New Cashmere Shawis, all shapes, sizes, qualities, 


and prices. 


50 packages superidt Black Silks, extra width, for Dress- 
es, Visites, Mantillas, &c. 


50 packages Dress Silks, fig’d, plain, and striped, in 
choice cameleon shades. 

1000 Plaid Long and Square Shawls, very best styles. 

400 pieces Thibet Cloths and French Merinos, in most 
admirahie colors. 


Cases Thibet Cashmeres, Lyonese Cluths, and Alpac- 
cas, for dresses. 

Cases German, French, and Indian Satins, all qualities 
and colors. 

Cartons Thibet and Silk Shawls, in black and fancy col- 


F300 pieces superior Black Bombazines. 
RICH BLACK AND COLORED SILK VELVETS, 
all widths. 
CLOAKS, MANTILLAS, VISITES, &c. 
of every pattern and material. 
MOURNING SHAWLS & SILK GOODS, 
of all kinds,—to which we ask particular attention. 
It is enough to say that from this 
GIGANTIC AND INCOMPARABLE ASSORTMENT 
: or 
SILK GOODS AND SHAWLS, 
Purchaters will be served with 


ANY QUANTITY from a SIXPENCE WORTH to a 
PACKAGE, 


and always at prices ey beyond the reach of compe- 
on. 


MERCHANTS IN THE COUNTRY, 


Ladies buying for their own use, and all others, are invited 
to test the advantage of buying at 


JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S 
SILK AND SHAWL STORE, 
No. 2 MILK Street, 





(A few steps out of Washington Street.) 


‘| Pictures of the Signers, the Capitol, the 
‘}at Washington, and bunker-Hill, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONS 
from their earliest commencement to the present time; 
by Willisem Gammell, A. -M.; with seven maps, 12mo, 
cloth; price 75 cts. 


SACRED RHETORIC, or Composition and Delivery 
of Sermons; by H. J. Ripley, Professor in Newton Theolo- 
gical Institution. To which are added, Ware’s Hints on Ex- 
temporaneous Preaching; 12mo, cloth; price 75 cts. 


THE EARTH AND MAN; Lectures on Comparative 
Physical Geography, in its Relation to the History of Man- 
kind; by Arnold Guyot, translated from the French, by 
Prof. C. C. Felton; with illustrations; 12me, cloth; price 
$1,25. 

This work is ere A commended by Profs. Geo. Ticknor, 
Peirce, Agassiz, and Felton; Chas Sumner and Geo 8. Hil- 
liaid, Esqs.; Rev. E. N. Kirk, and others. 

THE PREADAMITE EARTH. Contributions to 
Theological Science; by John Harris, D, D., one vol, 12mo, 
cloth; price 85 cts. 


“It is a book for thinking men. It opens new trains of 
thought to the reader—puts him in a new positionao survey 


the wonders of God’s works; and compels natural science 


to bear her decided testimony in support of Divine truth.” 
(Phil. Ch. Obs. 
MAN PRIMEVAL; or, The Constitution and Primitive 
Condition of the Human Being. A Contribution to Theolo- 
gical Science; with a finely engraved portrait of the author; 
12mo, cloth; price $1,25. 
“His copious and beautiful illustrations of the successive 
Jaws of the divine manifestation have yielded us inexpressi- 
ble delight.” [London Eclectic Review. 
MEMOIR OF ROGER WILLIAMS, Founder of the 
State of Rhode Island; by William Gammell, A. M.; with 
a portrait; 12mo, cloth; price 75 cts. 
CHRISTIANITY DEMONSTRATED: In four distinct 
and independent series of proofs; with an explanation of the 
types and prophecies concerning the Messiah; by Rev. 
Harvey Newcomb; 12mo, cloth; price 75 cts. 
PASCAL’S THOUGHTS. Thoughts of Blaise Pascal; 
translated from the French; a new edition; with a Sketch 
of his Life; 12mo, cloth; price $1. 
REPUBLICAN CHRISTIANITY; or, True Liberty, as 
exhibited in the life, precepts, and early disciples of the 
great Redeemer; by E. L. Magoon; 12mo, cloth; price $1, 
25 


PROVERBS FOR THE PEOPLE; or, l\ustrations of 
Practica] Godliness, drawn from the Book of Wisdom; by 
E. L. Magoon; Second thousand; 12m0, cloth; price 90 cts. 


CHAMBER’S CYCLOPEDIA OF ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE. 2 vols, cloth, $5 00, elegantly illustrated. 


HOW TO BE A MAN, by H. Newcomb, cloth, gilt, 50. 
HOW TO BE A LADY, “ = s % 50. 
ANECDOTE FOR BOYS, “ e - “ 42. 
ANECDOTE FOR GIRLS,“ » ” “ 42. 


ANCIENT LITERATURE AND ART, by B. Sears, 
B. B. Edwards and C. C. Felton, cloth, $1 25. 


THE CHURCH IN EARNEST, by J.A. James, 50. 
MEMORIA TECHNICA; by L. D. Johnson, 50. 


? GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
t 


novl0 Publishers, Boston. 





VAPOR BATHS, 


Conducted by Dr. M. M. Miles, at No. 1 Cam- 
bridge St., near the Revere House, Boston. 


+ gers Medicated Vapor Baths are invalnable agents in re- 
moving severe Colds, Coughs, attacks of Rheumatism, 
&c., besides being among the greatest luxuries that can be 
enjoyed. They are important auxiliaries in the treatment 
of almost all Chronic Diseases. 

The late Dr. Wm. Ireland, an eminent physician of the 
city of New York, says: “I am myself so fully satiafied of 
the very extraordinary and powerful effect of the medicated 
Vapor Baths, as an aid to general practice, that I would not 
be without them for all that I have hitherto known of my 
profession.” 

Dr. John C. Warren, of Boston, says, “The Vapor Bath 
is a remedy that I have been in the habit of employing for 
many years. My experience of it has led me to consider 
one of the most powerful and efficacious applications, when 
judiciously employed.” 

Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of this city, says, “under the judicious 
guidance of a responsible physician, we feel warranted in 
saying that great good, in a restoration of impaired health, 
may be effected by the Medicated Vapor Baths.” 

Dr. Wm. Ingalls, of Boston, says, “The beneficial effects 
of these Baths far exceed my most sanguine expectations.” 

Dr. Moses Holbrook, of Charleston, 8. C. says, “The 
Medicated Vapor Bath was the means of restoring my be- 
loved wife toa comfortable state of health, and has been 
the sole means of her enjoying it in a degree that she never 
could have experienced without its aid. When she was 
first carried to the Bath, she was at death’s door from pul- 
monary consumption of long standing.” 

TP Whitlaw’s Medicated Vapor Baths, Sulphur Fome 
Baths, lodine Vapor Baths, and Plain Vapor Baths, admin- 
istered every day, (Sundays excepted,) from 8 o'clock, A. 
M.,to9P. M. 

This is one of the most extensive and best arranged Insti- 
tutions of the kind in this country. The subscriber hopes 
that his long experience in managing such an Institution, 
will give him the confidence and patronage of the public. 
MASON M. MILES, M. D. 
is8md&os 


S. G. SIMPKINS 
OFFERS FOR SALE AT LOW ARICES, 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN STATINO 
ARY, ACCOUNT BOOKas, 
PENKNIVES, SCISSORS GOLD PENS, 
English and American BIBLES. 
istf 124 Washington Street, Boston. 
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SHE Christian Examiner and Religious Miscellany, No. 
CLYVL, for November, 1849. Edited by Rev. George 
Putnam, D. D., and Rev. George E. Ellis. 
ConTENTs. 


The Scientific Meeting at Cambridge. 
Miss Martineau’s History of England. 
Exposition of St. Matthew xviii. 15—J8. 
Whipple’s Lectures on Literature and Life. 
The Massachusetts Board of Education. 
The American Bible Society. 
The Liberty of Rome. 
The Rev. John Pierce, D. D. 
Notices of Recent Publications. 
- Religious and Literary Intelligence. 
- Obituary. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
lis: 111 Washington st., Boston. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company. 


EXPENSE OF INSURANCE REDUCED 25 PER CENT. 


Article I. 
Il. 





GUARANTEE CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATION. 
$150,000. 


Sie Public are invited to examine the Charter, plan of 

operation, and Anousl Report of this Company, 
which has issued 18:00 POLICIES since its organization— 
twenty months. 

The rates of premium are TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 
LESS than charged by other Life Companies, the Gueran- 
tee Capital has been increased, and all the business trans- 
actions of the Company simplified, and its expenses less- 
ouaty by the whole being reduced to a CASH STAND- 


REFERENCES: 
Hon. F. C. GRAY, A. H. VINTON, D. D. 
“JG. ROGERS, G. W. BLAGDEN, D. D. 
Prof. GEO. TICKNOR, J. 1. BOWDITCH, Esq, 
WARREN, M.D’, J.J. DIX WELL, Esq. 
J. HUNTINGTON WOLCOTT, Esq, 


J.C. 
J. Vv. C. SMITH, M. D. 
E. W. BLAKE, M. D. Medical Examiners. 


BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, President. 
OLIVER BREWSTER, Actuary, 
6m.is. 4 State street. 
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Young Ladies 
PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL, 
4 be commence on Monday, October Ist. Hours, 9 till 
2. Designed to furnish a thorough course of Instruc- 
tion, under the best Teachers, in every branch of Female 
Education,—to qualify Young Ladies for any sphere of 

daty, or any circle in society. 
Our rooms are spacious and retired, comprising a 
LADIES’ SELECT 


FAMILY GYMNASIUM, 


completely furnished with 
APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CA™ISTUENIC APPARATUS, 

Affording a variety of agreeable exercise and recreation, 
to be reserved exclusively for the use of Families, free ac- 
cess being given, at stated hours, to the Young Ladies of 
the &chool, 

Parents wishing to give their daughters a liberal, accom- 
plished, thorough, and healthful education, are respectful- 
ly invited to call ana examine our arrangemen.s. Liberal 
reduction made to parents seoding more than one Pupil, or 
for more than one term. L. CAPEN, Principal 

FRANCIS L. CA . incipal, 
MRS. WM. GARRETT, Governes 
339 Washington St., Up Stairs. agl8. 


IiPTHE BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS. 
Published by Subscription, 


Important American National Works: 


“1776!” 


A faithful Chronicle of the War of American Independence. 
One volume, 8vo. Seventy Engravings, in Gilt Binding. 


The Presidents of the United States, 


Their Memoirs and Administrations, with National Statis- 
ties, with Portraits of the Presidents. Royal Octavo, in 
Pictoria. Binding. 


septld. 








LIRRARY EDITION, STATESMAN’S MANUAL. 


The Lives, Addresses, and Messages, of the PRESIDENTS 
from Washington to Taylor, with a History of their Adimin- 
istrations; also, Historical and Statistical Public Documents, 
with an Analytical Index to the whole work. 

EpitEep By Epwin WILLIAMS. 

With Portraits of the Presidents, and Views of the Capitel, 
President’s House, and Seals of the several States, in four 
large 8vo volumes. 


REFERENCE EDITION, STATESMAN’S MANUAL 

IN THREE VOLUMES, large 8vo., without Portraits. - 

This edition is intended for Statesmen, Legislutors, aud pub 

lic men. ; 

THE REPUBLIC OF THE UNITED STATES, 

And its Political Institutions, Reviewed and Examined, by 

Avexis De TocquEviLte, in one large Octavo Volume. 
THE TWELVE STARS OF OUR REPUBLIC, 

A NATIONAL ANNUAL FOR YOUNG AMERICAN CITIZENS, 

Illustrated with Portraits of the xrenidente, and Illuminated 

ent’s House 


Elegantly Bound. Gilt 


Also, the following popular works : 

Dr. Dowling’s History of Romanism to the present time, 50 
cagreving®. 

The Guide to Know 300 

The Wonders of the World, 200 engra’ 

Mrs. Ellis’s Family Monitor. .One vol., 8vo. 

Mrs. Ellis’s Guide to Social Happiness. One vob, 8vo, 
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POETRY. 


(From the Anti-Slavery Standard.) 
TO 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 





We, too, have autumns when our leaves 
Drop loosely through the dampened air, 
When all our good seems bound in sheaves, 

And we stand reaped and bare. 


Our seasons have no fixed returns, 
Without our will they come and go, 

At noon our sudden summer burns, 
Ere sunset all is snow. 


But each day brings less summer cheer, 
Crimps more our ineffectual spring, 
And something earlier every year 
Our singing birds take wing. 


As less the olden glow abides, 
And less the chillier heart aspires, 

With drift-wood beached in past spring-tides 
We light our sullen fires. 


By the pinched rushlight’s starving beam 
We cower and strain our wasted sight 

To stitch youth’s shroud up, seam by seam, 
In the Jong arctic night. 


It was not 80, we once were young, 

When spring, to womanly summer turning, 
Her dewdrops on each grass-blade strung 

In the red sunrise burning. 


We trusted then, aspired, believed 

That Earth could be re-made to-morrow,— 
Ah, why be ever undeceived ? 

Why give up faith for sorrow ? 


O, thou whose days are yet all spring, 
Trust, blighted once, is past retrieving, 
Experience, is a dumb, dead thing, 
The victory’s in believing. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 




















SURFACE OF THE EARTH. 


What lies within our globe is still a matter of 
conjecture. ‘The radius of the earth is 4000 
miles, and by one means or another, mining, and 
the examination of the upheaved strata, and of 
what voleanos have thrown out, we are supposed 
to have penetrated, with speculative vision, to 
about the depth of ten miles.’ 

‘* The increase of temperature,’’ writes Mrs. 
Somerville, ‘‘with the depth below the surface of 
the earth, and the tremendous desolation hurled 
over wide regions by numerous fire-breathing 
mountains, show that man is removed but a few 
miles from immense lakes or seas of liquid fire. 
The very shell on which he stands is unstable 
under his feet, not only from those temporary 
convulsions that seem to shake the globe to its 
centre, but from a slow, almost imperceptiole, 
elevation in some places, and an equally gentle 
subsidence in others, as if the internal molten 
matter were subject to secular tides, now heav- 
ing and now ebbing; or that the subjacent rocks 
were in one place expanded and in another con- 
tracted by changes in temperature.” 

Perhaps these ** immense lakes or seas of li- 
quid fire’’ are a little too hastily set down here in 
our geography. But of these obscure regions 
beteath the earth, the student must understand 
he can share only in the best conjectures of sci- 
entific men. Geology is compelled, at present, 
in many cases, to content herself with intelligent 
conjecture. 

to return again to the surface of the earth,the 


first grand spectacle that strikes us in the moun- | 


tains. Before it was understood how the moun- 
tain was the parent of the river, the noble eleva- 
tion was apt to be regarded in the light of a ruin 
as evidence of some disastrous catastrophe ; and 
Burnett, in his Theory of the Earth, conceived 
the ideal or normal state of our planet to be that 
of a smooth ball, smooth as an egg. ‘The notion 


not only betrays the low state of scientific knowl- | 


edge in his age, but a miserable taste in world- 
architecture, which, we may remark in excuse 
for poor Burnett, was, almost as much as his sci- 
entific ignorance, to be shared with the age in 
which he lived. For it is surprising, with the 
exception of a few poets,how destitute men were, 
in this time, of all sympathy with,and admiration 
of, the grander and more sublime objects of na- 
ture. ‘We have changed all that!’? The 
mountain range, pouring down its streams into 
the valleys on both sides, is not only recognised 
as necessary to the fertility of the plain; but, 
strange to say, we become more and more awake 
to its surprising beauty and magnificence. The 
description of the mountain ranges of the several 
continents of the world, forms one of the princi- 
pal attractions of the study of physical geogra- 
phy, and one of the great charms of Mrs. Somer- 
ville’s book. 

The mountains of Asia take precedence of all 
others in altitude and Jengthof range. 

“The mean height of the Himalaya is stupen- 
dous. Captain Gerard and his brother estimated 
that it could not be less than from 16,000 to 20,- 
000 feet ; but, from the average elevation of the 
passes over these mountains, Baron Humboldt 
thinks that it must be under 15,700 feet. Colonel 
Sabine estimates it to be only 11,510 feet, though 
the peaks exceeding that elevation are not to be 
numbered, especially at the sources of the Sut- 
jej. Indeed, from that river to the Kalee, the 
chain exhibits an endless succession of the lofti- 
est mountains on earth; forty of them surpass 
the height of Chimborazo, one of the highest of 
the Andes, and several reach the height of 25,- 
000 feet at least. The valleys are crevices 
so deep and narrow, and the mountains that hang 
over them in menacing cliffs are so lofty, that 
these abysses are shrouded in perpetual gloom, 
except where the rays of a vertical sun penetrate 
their depths, From the steepness of the descent 
the rivers shoot down with the swiftness of an 
arrow, filling the caverns with foam and the air 
with mist. 

‘‘Most of the passes over the Himalaya are 
but little lower than the top of Mont Blanc ; 
many are higher, especially near the Sutlej, 
where théy are from 18,000 to 19,000 feet high ; 
and that north-east of Khoonawur is 20,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, the highest that has 
been attempted. All are terrific, and the fatigue 
and suffering from the rarity of the air in the last 
590 feet is not to be described. Animals are as 
much distressed as human beings, and many of 
them die ; thousands of birds perish from the vi- 
olence of the winds; the drifuung snoW is often 
fatal to travellers, and violent thunder-storms add 
to the horror of the journey. The Niti Pass, by 
which Mr. Moorcroft ascended to the sacred lake 
of Manasa, in Tibet, is tremendous ; he and his 
guide had not only to walk bare-footed, from the 
risk of slipping, but they were obliged to creep 
along the most frightful chasms, holding by twigs 
and tufis 9f grass, and sometimes they crossed 
deep and awful crevices on a branch of a tree, or 
on loose stones thrown across. Yet these are 
the thoroughfares for commerce in the Himalaya, 
never repaired, nor susceptible of improvement, 
from frequent landslips and torrents. 

‘The loftiest peaks, belng bare of snow, give 
great variety of color and beauty to the scenery, 
which in these passes is at all times magnificent. 
During the day, the stupendous size of the moun- 
tains, their interminable extent, the variety and 
sharpness of their forms, and, above all, the ten- 
der clearness of their distant outline melting into 
the pale blue sky, contrasted with the deep azure 
above, is described as a scene of wild and won- 
derful beauty. At midnight, when myriads of 
stars sparkle in the black sky, and the pure blue 
of the mountains looks deeper still below the pale 
white gleam of the earth and snowlight, the ef- 
fect is of unparalleled sublimity ; and no lan- 
guage can describe the splendor of the sunbeams 
at daybreak streaining between the high peaks, 
and throwing their gigantic shadows on the moun- 
tains below. There, far above the habitation of 
man, no living thing exists, no sound is heard ; 
the very echo of the traveller's footsteps startles 
him in those august dwellings of everlasting 
snow.” 

The table-lands of Asia are on a scale corres- 
ponding with its mountains. But the same ele- 
vation, it is remarked, is net accompanied with 
the same sterility in these parts of the world,as in 
the temperate zone. Corn has been found grow- 
ing at heights exceeding the summit of Mont 

. ** According to Mr. Moorcroft, the sa- 
cred lake of Manasa, in Great Tibet, and the sur- 
rounding country, is 17,000 feet above the sea, 
which is 1240 feet higher than Mont Blanc. In 
this elevated re wheat and barley grow, and 
yeay of the fruits of Southern Europe ripen.— 

city of H’ Lassa, in eastern Tibet, the resi- 
dence of the Grand Lama, is surrounded by vine- 
‘yards, and is called by the Chinese ‘* the 
. Srortaet > ' Nevertheless, the general as- 


ere is a striking deseription of them. We 


there was something of exaggeration, if our own 
limited experience had not taught us to be very. 
cautious in attributing exaggeration where the) 
scenic effects of nature are concerned. 

“In summer the sun is powerful at mid-day ; | 
the airis of the purest transparency, and the| 
azure of the sky so deep that it seems black as_ 
in the darkest night. e rising moon does not | 
enlighten the atmosphere; no warning radiance 
announces her approach, till her limb touches the 
horizon, and the stars shine with the distinctness 
and brilliancy of suns. In southern Tibet the 
verdure is confined to favored spots ; the bleak 
mountains and high plains are sternly gloomy—a 
scene of barrenness not to be conceived. Soli- 
tude reigns in these dreary wastes, where there 
is not a tree, nor even a shrub to be seen of more 
than a few inches high. The scanty, short-lived 
verdure vanishes in October; the country then 
looks as if fire had passed over it; and cutting 
dry winds blow with irresistible fury, howling in 


eller benighted in their defiles.”’ 

Two agencies of the most opposite character 
have apparently been, at all times, acting on the 
crust of the earth to change its form, or add to 
the surface of dry land—the volcano and the in- 
sect, —the one the most sudden and violent im- 
aginable, producing in a short time the most as- 
tonishing effects ; the other gradual, silent, and 
imperceptible, yet leaving the most stupendous 
monuments of its activity. The voleano has 
thrown up a mountain in a single night; there is 
an instance too, on record, where a mountain 
has quite as suddenly disappeared, destroying 
itself in its own violent combustion, and breaking 
up with repeated and terrific explosions. On the 
other hand, besides what has been long known of 
the works of the coral insect, the microscope has 
revealed to us that huge cliffs have been con- 
structed of the minute fossil shells of animal- 
cule. These creatures, abstracting from the 
water, or the air, or both, the minute particles of 
vegetable or other matter they hold in solution, 
first frame of them their own siliceous shells, 
and then deposit these shells by myriads, so as 
ultimately to construct enormous solid mounds 
out of imperceptible and fluent particles. 
Astonishing, indeed, is the new world of ani- 
mals invisible to the naked eye, which science 
has lately detected. 

** Professor Ehrenberg,’’ says Mrs. Somer- 
ville, ‘‘has discovered a new world of creatures 
by the infusoria, so minute that they are invisi- 
| ble to the naked eye. 





jin animal and vegetable juices, in voleanic ashes 


|een species twenty feet below the surface of the 
ground in peat earth, which was full of micro- 
scropic live animals ; they exist in ice, and are 
| not killed by boiling water. 


| other, and new species are found every day.— 


transparent vesicle, and some have a tail; they 
| move with great alacrity, and show intelligence 


of the table-lands is that of a terrific sterility. | 


| grave. ae 
should have been tempted to say, that in this sin-| hardy men and rough, in shooting jackets, and 


gularly dark appearance of the sky at mid-day, | 


| Thomas Brown, 


the bare mountains, whirling the snow through 
the air, and freezing to death the unfortunate trav-| 


He found them in fog, | 
| rain, and snow, in the ocean and stagnant water, | 


: . ’ —~ | fore. 
| Magsifed, some of them seem to consist of a} 


clergyman performed his duty and went to the 
< The | procession was short. ‘There were 
some with rifles on their shoulders. But their 
warm hearts gave beauty to their faces, as they 
stood in reverend silence by the grave. The 
river murmured, and the birds sang, and so we 


| buried her. 


I saw the sun go down from the same spot— 
and the stars were bright before I left—for I al- 
ways had an idea that the grave-yard was the 
nearest place to heaven on earth—and with old 
I love to see a church in @ 
grave-yard, for even as we pass through the 
place of graves to the temple of God on earth, so 
we must pass through the grave to the temple of 
God on high. 





{From the London Times.] 


THE CHOLERA’S LESSONS. 


We know that there are men who refuse to ac- 
knowledge the hand of God in any great dispen- 
sation of His providence—to whom all the vicis- 
'situdes of the material world are but the casual 
results of fortuitous combinations, or the inevi- 
| table operations of undetected laws. Fortunate- 
| ly, the meee mankind have not concurred 
| in ousting the Diety from all concern in the world 
which he has made. Most men still feel sensi- 
ble that there is one Omniscient and A)l-Power- 
ful, who directs and determines the issues of life 
and death to men and nations. It is useless to 
talk of secondary causes. Secondary causes are 
but the instruments which the Deity chooses to 
employ. Sickness, famine, and death, are warn- 
ings by which He reminds mankind of their 
weakness, their helplessness, and their mortality. 
Every man feels this in his own family, person 
and circumstances. The sickness that hurries a 
favorite child or an affectionate wife to an early 

rave isan humbling but effective example of 

ivine power and human weakness. The palsey 
that prostrates the strong man in the full flash of 
health and vigor—the distress and poverty which 
stun the rich man in the height of his prosperity ; 
these are but secondary, often tertiary causes ; 
they may often be traced step by step through 
devious but connected consequences ; but each 
man, in his own heart, feels them to be the in- 
dications of a supreme power. And when these 
befall individuals, the prayer is put up in an ear- 
|nest confidence that He who has inflicted the 

wound—though He may not heal it—will yet 
| temper the infliction with a blessing. 

Doubtless the cholera, like other phenomenon, 
either of the corporeal or the mundane system, 
follows certain definite and ascertainable laws. 

| Se does typhus fever, so do hurricanes, so do 
water-spouts, so do thunder-storms, so do earth- 
quakes. But the laws of which we speak are 








maa Ta | but a convenient phrase to express the will of the 
'and pumice, in opal, in the dusty air that some- | 


| times talls on the ocean ; and he detected eight- | ify, suspend, or warn them. 


/a plague rise in the East, may direct its sinuous 
| course so as to bafile the observations of the most 


: | sagacious, and the deductions of the most intel'i- 
This lowest order | ‘ 


| of animal life is much more abundant than any | 


He who made can abate, mod- 
He who can bid 


great Lawgiver. 


gent. After all, when we have ascertained the 
law, we are nearly as helpless as we were be- 
We may foresee a certain number of cases 
and mitigate a certain number; but the highest 
degree of knowledge which we attain is, that we 
know but little about them ; and our utmost skill 


W. T, G. Morton, M. D. | 


SURGEON DENTIST. 
No. 19 Tremont Row, Boston. 


V ‘OULD RESPECTFULLY ask public attention to 
an improvement he has lately introduced in mak- 
ing gold plates for the insertion of Artificial Teeth, which 
i certified to by the editors of the following Journals, 
after having personally examined several different cases. , 
{From the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.} | 
Bseee PLATE Work 1N Dentistry. Those who are) 
terested in the onward progress of the mechanical part | 
of dentistry, will read the communication from Dr. Mor- | 
ton, in the Journal, of May 23d, with much satisfaction. 
We recently examined a specimen of the beautiful philoso- 


the roof of the mouth, actually sustained a weight of ten 


an old principle, it is certainly a very admirable one, 


phical contrivance referred to, by which a plate, fitted to 
pounds, by the mere pressure of the atmosphere. If it is 


which in this particular application, commends itself at | have had no means of Bath 


Waterman's Patent Ventilated Re« 
frigerator. 


Mc Patent Refrigerator is introduced to the public in 
full confidence that all the serious objections to the 
old ones are overcome, so far as they can be, without vio- 
lating the laws that govern caloric. The principal improve- 
ments are the ventilator, double covers and valve. There 
are several minor improvements, which, when seen, will be 
readily appreciated. They are made in the most thorough 
manuer, and lined with zinc of sufficient thickness to insure 
their duration. 

WATERMAN’S PATENT HAND SHOWER BATH, 

AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN. 

The Bathing Pan started on its mission of health and 
cleanliness from my establishinent, fifteen years ago, since 
which, it has, by its own merits, worked its way to all 
parts of the civilized World, and thousands upon thousands 
have been sold, to those, who but for this invention, would 
ing, owing to the expense and 


sight. If our operators would obviate the swaying, slid- | trouble attending the old bath tub and shower bath. My 
ing movement, which the tongue, in an imperfect cast of | patent hand Shower Bath was invented and introduced as 
the region, gives to an upper set of artificial teeth, they | an adjunct to the Bathing Pan, thus allowing one to enjoy 


| by avoiding obstacles in their course; others have | 
| siliceous shells. Language, and even imagina-| 
| tion, fails in the attempt to describe the inconceiv- | 
| able myriads of these invisible inhabitants of the | 
| ocean, the air, and the earth.”’ [Blackstone. 


is baffled by contingencies which eety its explan- 
ation. One fact ever appears prominent above 
the rest—that we are in the hands of a higher 
wer. 
And this is a mereiful dispensation. Without 
—_——————_ —- |such, men would stagnate into a pg: wt 
|and, forgetting the existence of a rod, wouk 
AN INTERESTING STORY. | forget ‘he duties which He has enjoined. It is 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters, and after | by these visitations that men are reminded that 
imany days it will return to thee ;’’ this is a) they are accountable. There never yet was a 
Scripture truth, which, like all truth, has been; great national affliction without some previous 
| verified a thousand times. The following story neglect of public or private duties. The very 
lmay serve to illustrate the verity of this text, | plague which has visited us was made more vio- 
| Allow me to premise that my story is a true one | lent by the omission of kindly acts and the neg- 
{in all particulars :— lect of beneficent laws. The loss of life and the 
| Some thirty years since, a lad of one of our | loss of money which we are suffering are penal- 
| Eastern States, about ten years of age, was sent | tes by which Almighty Wisdom punishes the 
| by his employer to carry a basket heavily laden delinquencies of Governments and States. Had 
| with wares, toa purchaser. While staggering | W® observed the duties of charity and justice 
lunder its weight up a somewhat steep hill aj} more than we have, we should have suffered less 
gentleman of about thirty years, profiered his than we have. Had we been more devout. we 
assistance, and beguiled the tediousness of the | should have been more just and more charitable. 
way by pleasant anecdote, good advice, and kind Those who have suffered and those who have 
words. They parted—filteen years passed away escaped the pestilence of this year will need no 
—the senior of these two, now nearly fifty years eXhortations to acts of individual devotion and 
| of age, sat in his study with melancholy counte- | thanksgiving. But the suffering assumed the 
jnance and heavy heart. His door opened, and form of a national suffering ; the deliverance has 
[his young and fascinating daughter, just bloom- | been a national deliverance ; the thanksgiving 
ing into womanhood, entered to announce that a} should be national also. ‘The form and mode of 
igentleman desired to see her father ‘Stew | It we do not undertake to prescribe. But we are 
\him in, my darling daughter,’ ‘‘and do you, my confident that the people of this land will feel it 
child, leave us to ourselves.” Sheobeyed. The their duty to utter a solema and public expres- 
old gentleman entered. ‘* Well sir,’? was his | son of their thanks to Him who has heard their 
salutation, **have you considered my proposi-| prayer in due season ; and that, moreover, they 
jtion?’’ **I have, and have determined, happen will not forget that the mere expression of 
|what may, I will not force or sway, by any act | thanks, solemnized by whatever ceremonial it 
lof mine, the will of my child. She shall be left) may be, will. in a season like this, be but a poor 
\to her own free choice.” ‘‘Then, sir, to-morrow and unworthy homage at the throne of Infinite 
|by three o'clock, your property must go into the | Justice. ‘There is a sacrifice which should be 
hands of the sheriff, unless you find some friend performed. The graves of our cities have been 
to pay the twenty thousand dollars.’ This he | crowded with the victims of greedy speculation, 
isaid with a sneer, and coldly bowing, left the | eareless legislation, and frigid selfishness. They 
house. ‘The poor father’s heart was racked. 1| who have prished have for the most part perish- 
jam a beggar—my daughter is homeless—I have ed in fetid alleys, noisome and pestiferous houses, 
|no friend to offer assistance in this hour of my| Vile and infectious cellars, the structures or 
severest trial. “ | properties which were owned by selfish covet- 
In the midst of these bitter reflections, again | ousness and erected by selfish inditlerence.— 
his daughter entered, introducing a gentleman of | Let us take warning from our past stupidity or 
some twenty-eight years of age—a stranger. | neglect, and not mock a religious solemnity by 
“Am I inthe presence of Mr. G.?” was his! persisting in eruelty and apathy. 


While we al- 
opening remark ; which being affirmatively an-| low the houses of the poor to be without air, 
swered, he continued by saying that he was a| light, or water ; while we taint the breath of the 
successful merchant of New York, had heard of | living with the exhalations of the dead ; and 
the misfortunes of Mr. G., and had come on pur-| while we squabble in the midst of a destroying 
pose to ask the amount of his liabilities, that he | pest about the right of vestries and commissions, 
might loan the necessary funds to relieve his | our fast will be but an impious hypocrisy, and 
wants. Nor was he shocked at the mention of | our ap ee a hideous mummery. 
the large amount of twenty thousand dollars.|  ‘‘Is it such a fast that I have chosen? A day 
He handed him his check, which was duly hon- for a man to afflict his soul? To bow down his 
ored—the father was once more a happy man—_| head as a bulrush, and to spread sackcloth and 
his daughter was not houseless—he had found | ashes under him! Wilt thou call this a fast and 
some friend to pay, despite the sneer of this | an acceptable day to the Lord? Is not this the 
hard-hearted creditor, **But, pray, sir,’’ said the fast that I have? To loose the hands of wicked- 


agitated father, ‘to what am [ indebted for this 
unusual, this munificent kindness, from an entire 
stranger?’’ ‘* Perhaps you have forgotten,” 
was the reply, ‘‘that some eighteen years since 


carry his Joaded basket up a hill—that you gave 
good advice and kindly words? Iam that boy. 
I followed your advice—I have lived honest! y— 
I have gained wealth—and now, after many 
years, I have come to return to you, kind sir, the 
bread which you then cast so freely upon the 
waters,”’ 

It is said, gentle reader, that our young friend 
caught a glimpse of a beautiful girl of nineteen 
as he passed through the entry ; and that he 
called again, and won at Jast the heart of the 
old man’s daughter. I say this is said—and I 
know it is truly said. [Selected. 





THE FOREST FUNERAL. 


black hair laying over her pillow Her eye was 





ed slightly, but looking up, smiled. I spoke to 
her father, and turning to her, asked her if she 
| knew her condition. 

| “T know that my Redeemer liveth,”’ said she, 
ina voice whose melody was like the sweet 
strain of the Acolian. A half hour passed in si- 
lence; then she spoke in that same deep, rich, 
melodious voice. 

‘Father, | am cold—lie down beside me,”’ 
and the old man lay down by his dying child, 
and she twined her thin arms around his neck, 
and murmured in a dreamy voice, ‘‘Dear father, 
dear father.’’ 

‘*My child,”’ said the man, ‘‘doth the flood 
seem deep to thee !”’ 

‘*Nay, father, my soul is strong.” 

‘*Seest thou the thither shore ?”’ 

‘*] see it, father. ‘The banks are green.”’ 

‘*Hearest thou the voice of its inhabitants ?”’ 

‘I hear them, father—the voice of angels call- 
|ing from afar in the still and solemn night time— 
and they calline. Her voice, too, father. O! 
I heard it then.” 

‘‘Doth she speak to thee, child ?”’ 

“O, yes ; she speaks in tones most sweet.’’ 


“Doth she smile ?”’ 
‘“‘An angel smile! ButI am cold—cold— 
Father, there is a mist in the room. 





cold! 
You'll be lonely—jonely—lonely !’ 

‘*Is this death, father?” 

“Tt is death, Mary.” 

‘Thank God !” replied the child. Her eyes 
closed. She slept'in the arms of Jesus. 

Sabbath evening came, and a slow, sad pro- 
cession wound through the forest to the little 
school house. There, with simple rites, the 





you aided a friendless boy of ten years of age to | 


She was a fair child, with tresses of long, | 


dark and piercing, and, as it met mine, she start- | 


ness, to undo the heavy burdens, and to let the 
oppressed go free, and that ye break every 
yoke ?”’ 


A SLAVE CLASS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

A persuasion is rapidly spreading that pauper- 
ism absolutely must be dealt with in some more 
conclusive way before long, and the general out- 
look is towards waste lands and colonies for that 
object. Conenrring heartily in these two propo- 
sitions, both the general and the particular, my 
own sad conviction is, that before either paupers 
| can be ‘dealt with,’’ or waste lands andcolonies 








| got to turn out other than infatuations and fuiili- 


| ties for them, Government must do the most ori- 


| gina] thing proposed to it in those times—admit 


| that paupers are really slaves, men fallen into dis- 
| franchisement, who cannot keep themselves 
| ‘*free,’? and whom it isa bitter mockery and 
| miserable folly and cruelty to treat as what they 
are not, and accordingly must take the command 
of the said paupers applying for the ineans of ex- 
ystence ; and enlist therein, and have industrial 
‘eolonels’’ and ‘‘regiments,’’ first one, and then 
evermore; and lead, and order, and compel them, 
under law as just as Rhadamanthus, and as tern 
too ; and onthe whole must prosecute this busi- 
ness, as the vitalest of all,and develop it ever- 
more, year afier year, and age after age, and un- 
derstand anywhere thatits industrial horseguards, 
and not its red-coated fighting one, is to be the 
grand institution for the time coming! What 
mountains of impediment, what blank, weltering 
abominable oceans of unveracity of every kind, 
the complete achievement of this problem (in the 
gradual course of centuries) now suppose the an- 
nihilation of—all this, alas, is too clear to me.— 
But all this, as I compute, must actually be done; 
whether before we have ‘red republic,’ and usi- 
versal social dissolution, or afier it, that is now 
the practical question, and one of the most im- 

rtant the English nation ever had before it.— 
To see such a problem fairly, inany form begun, 
would be an unspeakable relief—like the first 
emergence of solid land again amid these univer- 
sal deluges of revolution and delirium. [Letter 
by Carlyle to J. C. Symons. 


| 


| 














FLANNELS. 


Benj. & E Jacobs & Co, 


No. 230 Washington Street, 
VE received their Autumn supply of real WELSIT 
Hi excusn and AMERICAN CANNELS: also” 
ARCHER’R PATENT, AND SILK AND WOOL FLAN- 

NELS, 

bracing all the various qualities and widths many of 
—~ are Faved mot touhrink in washing, all of which 
We ga ah One? lowest prices, either ot whelasele ot 








would at once be influenced by the suggestions contained 
in this article. Dr. Morton deserves the thanks of practi- 
tioners and the public for this improvement in the practice 
of dentistry.” 

(From the Christian Register.] 


“The publisher of this paper would bear testimony to 
the successful operation of this invention, having, on a re- 
cent occasion, tried with his own hands, to remove one of 
these plates, and found himself unable to do it without ap- 
plying more strength than he deemed prudent, though re- 
quested 80 to do. The opinion of the conductors of the 
Medical Journal, as to the importance of this invention, 
will be confirmed by the following quotation from a letter 
lately received by the proprietor of the Christian Register, 
from a highly respectable gentleman in Vermont, to whose 
wife a set was applied. 


“The manner of fitting gold plates for the insertion of 
teeth, by Dr. Morton, as witnessed by you the other day, 
was recently put to a very severe test. A staple was sol- 
dered to the plate before it was inserted in the mouth, and 
the following weights were raised upon the patients’ erect- 
ing the head, after a string had connected them together, 
without detaching it from the jaw. First, 1 Ib.; 2nd—2 
Ibs.; 3d—5 Ibs; 4th—T.Jbs.; 5th—10 Ibs. No heavier weight 
was ae as it was feared it would irritate the jaw too 
much, 


{From the Boston Courier.) 

“The simplicity of the operation is only equalled by its 
beautiful and satisfactory effect. It would hardly be cred- 
ited that a metallic plate, by being simply placed in contact 
with the palate, and unassisted by wires, rivets, or any sort 
of fastening, would adhere so firmly as not to be removed 





by a force nearly sufficient to draw atooth. We chanced, 
a few days since, to be a witness of the surprising tenacity | 
with which one of these palates kept its hold. As a matter | 
of curiosity in pneumetics, we attempted to remove it im- | 
mediutely after it had been applied, and found that it resist- | 
ed all the strength which we deemed safe to apply in ex- | 
perimenting upon the human body.” 





{From the Daily Evening Transcript.] 


“GoLp PLates tn Dentistry. We have witnessed a | 
very perfect contrivance recently effected fy Dr. W. T. G. | 
Morton of this city, by which gold plates are adapted to the 
roof of the mouth, so that an upper set of teeth is retained | 
in its place without the aid of rivets or appliances of any | 
kind, by the simple power of atmospheric pressure. So | 
firmly was the plate attached by this process, that we | 
could not by a strong pall with one hand, detach it from the | 
mouth of the subject. The tenacity is such that the plate 
sustains a weight of many pounds without losing its hold. 
The process is as beautiful as it is simple.” 

[From the Boston Atlas.] 


“We had an opportunity, a few days since, of examining | 
the adaptation of a gold plate to the roof of the mouth of a | 
young lady. It was done by Dr. Morton of this city, and 
reflects the highest credit on his skill, as » practical and 
scientific dentist. The plate was fitted with the most per- | 
fect exactness, and retained in its place with the greatest | 
firnmess, upon the principle of atmospheric pressure. Dr. | 
Morton has succeeded perfectly in calling into requisition 
the element in which we live and move to aid in thus sup- 
plying a defect of nature upon a very simple, and at the | 
same time, ingenious process. He deserves the thanks of 
the community for this successful applicatiap of his philo- 
sophie mind to the alleviation of the misfortunes of his fel- | 
low beings; and it adds another Jaurel to his brow, as a 
benefactor of mankind.” 

(From the Boston Weekly Journal.] 

“We refer to anew modification of the principle of at- | 
mospheric pressure, for the purpose of retaining plates for 
the insertion of artificial teeth. The advantages of Dr. 
Morton‘s plates, are, that it may be applied in all cases, that | 
its adhesion is immediate after its application; that no ordi- | 
nary cause can detach it, as it will bear a weight of ten 
pounds without separating.” 


[From the Christian Alliance and Family Visiter.] 

“Great Improvement in Dentistry. Dr. W. T. G. | 
Morton of this city, has, after repeated experiments, suc- | 
ceeded, by a new philosophic application of the privciple of | 
atmospheric pressure, tohold the gold plate so firmly fixed | 
in its position in the moath, that it will sustain a weight, 
according to the testimony of the Boston Medical Journal, 
of ten pounds. This improvement will obviate the great | 
incovenience which has hitherto been experienced during | 
the process of mastication. We can testify to the value of | 
this improvement by our own personal examination of the 
application of one of these plates eoptf octé 


ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 
eee 4 HILL FAMILY BOARDING 
_F SCHOOL. Mr. and Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, have opened their Boarding Schoo! ia a new | 
house planned and furnished expressly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. Their course of instruction 
willembrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, and 
the English branches asually pursued in Academies. 
The house i« situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircuscre 
RaiL ROAD, six miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- | 
tensive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the well known Wellington Hill, commanding a | 
wide and beautiful prospect; is well warmed, well ven- | 
tilated, and supplied witfi an abundance of pure spring | 
water in each story; also a bathing 100m, containing a | 
douche, shower bath, &e. §c. 

Masic, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teach- | 
ers in Boston. 


The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 


Rererences.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, | 


| Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esgq., (Little & Brown,) Bos. | 


ton. 


For farther particulars, adress Mr and Mrs Mack, | 
care of S. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. 


Jan. 29, 1849. 
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CHAPMAN HALL SCHOOL, 


IN CHAPMAN PLACE. 


YHE Sixteenth Anoual Teem of this School, will 
| commence on the first Monday in September next. | 
The Annual Catalogue of the Teachers and Pupils 
| with the Terms, &e. annexed, may be had at the store | 
lot Messrs. Crosby & Nichols, No. 111 Washington | 
Street, and that of Mr. Benj. H. Greene, aod Mr. 8S. 
G Siunpkins, 124, same street. AMOS BAKER. 
N. 6. Chapman Place leads out of School Street, 
wear Horticaltural Hall. ag25. 





Pg saan SMITH & MELVIN, 325! 
LA Washingwon street, under Amory Hall, continue 
to give particular attention to the prescripta of Phyai- 
cians and the medical requisitions of faunlies. Confin- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and practical 
Pharmacy, and haviag unusual facilities for importing 
and selecting their medicines, customers may be assur- 
ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis- 
pensed at their establishment. june23 





Boston, Sept. 4, 1849. 


UBBRARD WINSLOW would respectfully inform his 
Hi patrons and friends, that he has purchased the house 
tormerly occapied by Dr. John Ware, No. 6 Aliston street, 
and is preparing it for the future permanent location of 
his SCLLIOOL FUR YOUNG LADIES, to be resume! on 
the 24th of this month. He purposes limiting the school, 
m future, to 40 pupils, with a view to receiving no more 
than he can have constantly under his direct personal in- 
struction. The rooms are very spacious and airy, and 
will be fitted up and furnished in the best style. A syate- 
matic, thorough, exact course of etady will be pursued, 
such as lo qualify young ladies for any situation as teach- 
ers, Of 28 meinbers of suciety. The most careful attention 
will be paid to their demeanor, aud to their moral and re- 
| ligious calture. 
| “Having directed all his studies, for several years, to the 
}end of qualifying himself to teach in the best manner, the 
| undersigned hopes for such results as will, in some degree, 
satisty his long cherished desires, 

The terms will be the same as heretofore ; Twenty-five 
Doliars per quarter, or Oue Hundred Dollars per year, all 
branches inciuded, payable semi annually in January and 
July. 

Application may he made at No. 6 Allston street, head 
of Bulfinch street, at which place parents and guardians 
are invited to exalt to see the Svhovol Rooms, aad confer 
with the principal sep29. 








New Fashionable Upholstery 
FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 


170 Washington Street, Boston, 


wep inform his friends and the public that 

addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 

taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 

posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a 

times the 

CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 


Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNIVURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 

E. H. would also inform bis friends that he has 
made an arrdigement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 

{G- In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 

dec2 lyie ABRAHAM KIMBALL. 


A 





Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 
TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alone. 

R. S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 


AJ Consumption and chronic diseases, have been de 
liverec throughout New England, is now permanently 
located in Boston. 

Offive and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery Place 
near the Tremont House. istf nov4 


CLERGYMAN, residing within ten miles of Boston, 
wishes to receive two boys, (of the age of ten or 
{twelve,) into his family, to educate. 

For particulars, inquire at this office. istf oct27 











| the necessity for improvement; the result, (after — 


| where 


| ly removed. 


the luxury of a shower bath in the summer months, with- 
out being encumbered with the closet~buth, the remaining 
nine months of the year, and has become a general favorite 
on that account. 


WATERMAN’S PATENT LAMP TEA KETTLE. 


Every year since the introduction of the Cooking Range, 
at the approach of Summer, I have had many, end urgent 
calls for an article to boil water in, without making a fire 
in the range. The above is the result of my endeavors to 
answer the call, and is to my entire satisfaction. It will be 
found both useful and economical in hot weather, to all 
who cook by Range, and at all to families that 
board either at Hotels or elsewhere. To Ladies keeping 
house in a snug way, and performing their domestic duties 
from choxce, it is invaluable, and will answer for the Bach- 
elor in his dreary lodging-room. 


WATERMAN’S PATENT BROILER. 


This article was invented for the special benefit of 
those who cook by Range, but experience has proved it to 
be equally beneficial when used on cooking stoves, or be- 
fore the wood fire. It combines economy with conven- 
ience, and gives entire satisfaction to all who have given it 
a thorough trial, as it saves all the fat and juices of the 
meat, and prevents the unpleasant odor always attending 
the process of broiling by the old method. 


N. B. Turn the steak frequently while broiling, and it 
will be the sooner and better cooked. 


WATERMAN’S HOUSE LANTERN. 


That safety and convenience should prompt every house- 
keeper to have a lantern is an indisputable fact. The cb- 
jections to these now in use, are, that when the glass is 
broken the remaining portion has to be thrown away (al- 
though it costs twice as much as the glass) and the top 
cannot be cleased of the soot that collects in it. My lantern 
is so arranged, that a new glass can be put in for the cost 
of the glass alone; and the top, being moveable, can be 
kept as clean as any other part, thus becoming a reflector, 


| instead of an absorbent of light, as in the old ones. The 


| top being flat, any vessel can be put thereon, where hot 


water will be always in readiness, in case of sickness dur- 
ing the night, or for the gentleman’s shaving water in the 
morning, thus answering the double purpose of a nursery 
lamp and lantern. (Regis. for Pat. 1848.) 
WATERMAN’S FOUNTAIN COFFEE FILTER. 

Through all the years of my experience as a Kitchen fur- 
nisher I have sought for a coffee machine, that the cook 
could manage, and always bring to the table pure extract 
of coffee without sediment, and have not found it; hence 
ex- 
periments) is, the fountain filter, by which, cooks of the 
sinallest intellectual capacity, can always put upon the 
table the purest coffee, with the least possible trouble to 
themselves and the most comfort to their employers. 

(Registered for Patent 1848.) 


INFANTS’ BATH TUB. 


The utility of this article is so self-evident, that it has 
long been considered an indispensable appendage to the 
nursery,-—its peculiar form making it easy for the child, 
and convenient for the nurse, it being light to handle and 
readily emptied, both ends forming « spout to pour from. 
Since its introduction (about the same time with my Bath 
Pan for adults,) 1 have not been called upon to make one of 
the old pattern, or alter this in any way, it having given 
entire satisfaction as it wus first made. The sale has been 
steadily on the increase ever since, and as it has been cop- 
ieg by many other manufacturers, it may be considered as 


| having gained a worthy reputation, on the strength of its 
| own merits. 


The above named articles, invented by the subscriber, 
are manufactured and for sale at his Kitchen Furnishing 
Ware Rooms, 83 and 85 Cornhill, 6 and & Brattle and 73 
Court street. 

The place for all on the eve of housekeeping, and those 
already established, to procure every article appertaining 
to the kitchen department, of the best quality and at the 
lowest prices. Goods sent to all parts of the City and ad- 
jacent towns, free of expense to the purchaser. Those vis- 
iting the City by Railroad, can have their goods packed and 
sent to the Depot, in season for the evening train, by mak- 
ing their selection in the early part of the day. 
june9 7m NATH’L WATERMAN. 
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Ayers Cherry Pectoral, 
FOR THE CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOA RSENESS, BRON- 
CUITIS. WHOOPING-COUG H, 
CROUP, ASTHMA AND 
CONSUMPTION, 
WIE uniform success which has attended the use of 
this preparation—its salutary effect—its power to re- 
heve and core affections of the Luugs, have geined for it a 
celebrity equalled by ne other medicine. We offer it to 
the alllicted with entire confidence in its virtues, aud the 
full .elet that it will subdue and remove the severest at- 
tacks of disease upon the throat and Langs. These results, 
as they become publicly kuown, very paturally attract 
the attention of medical meu and philanthropists every- 
What is their opinion of CHERRY PECTORAL 
may be seen in the fellowing:— 
VALENTINE MOTT, M. D., 
Prof. Surgery Med. Colleze, New York, says:— 
“It gives me pleasare to certily the value and eflicacy of 
Ayer’s CHERRY PECTORAL, which I consider peeu- 


| liwtly adapted to cure disen-es of the Throat and Lungs.” 


THE RT. REV. LORD BISHOP FIELD 
writes in a letter to his friend, who was fast sinking under 
an affection of the Langs-—“Try the CHERRY PECTO- 
RAL, and ifany medicine can give you relief, with the 
blessing of God that will.” 
CHIEF JUSTICE EUSTI8, 
of Louisiana, writes, “That a young daughter of his was 
cured of several severe attacks of Croup by the CHERRY 
PECTORAL.” 
ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS. 
The Canadian Journal of Medical Science 


states, “That Asthina and Bronchitis so prevalent in this 
inclement climate, has yielded with surprising rapidity to | 


Ayer’s CHERRY PBCTORAL, and we cannot too strong- 


| ly recommend this skilful preparation to the Profession 
and public generally.” 


J.et the relieved sufferer speak for himself:— 
fHiartrekp, Jan. 26, 1847. 
Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir:—Ilaving been rescued from a 


painfal and dangerous disease by your medicine, gratitude | 


prompts ne to send you this acknowledginent, not only 
in justice to you, but for the information of others in like 
affliction. 

A slight cold upon the longs, neglected at first, became 
#0 severe that spitting of blood, a violent cough and pro- 
fuse night sweats followed and fastened upon me, I be- 
came emaciated, could not sleep, wes distressed by my 
congh, and a pain through my chest, and in short had all 
the alarming symptoms of quick consumption. No medi- 
ci..e seemed at all toreach my case, until | providentially 
tried your CHERRY PECTORAL, which soon relieved 
and now has cured me. Yours with respect, 

E A. STEWART. 
Aupany, N. Y., Apri 17, 1748. 

Dr. Ayer, Lowell—Dear Sir:—I have tor years been 
afflicted with Asthma in the worst form; so that T have 
been obliged to sleep in my chair for a large part of the 
time, being unable to breathe ou my bed. I had trieda 
great many medicines to no purpose, until my Physician 
7 en as anexperiment, your CHERRY PECTO- 

AL. 

At first it seemed to make me worse, but in no less than 
a week | began to experience the most gratifying relief 
from its use; and now, in four weeks the disease is entire- 
IT can sleep on my bed with comfort, and 
enjoy a state of health which | had never expected to 
enjoy. GEORGE 8S. FARRANT. 

Prepared by J. C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 

Solu by the Druggists generally throughout New 


Eng- 
land, Simos 822 





OLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT--BOOKS— 
Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broad- 
way, New York. 

1. GREEK AND Latin.—Arnold’s First and 
Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar, 12mo, 75 
ets—Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, $1— Arnold’s 
Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, 12mo, $1—Arnold’s 
First Greek Book, 62 cts—Arnold’s Greek Prose 
Composition, 12mo, 75 cts—Arnold’s Greek Reading 
Book, edited by Spencer, 12mo, $1 50—beza’s Latin 
Vestament, 12m0, 62 cts—Livy, with Notes, by Lin- 
coln, 12m0, $1—Cesar’s Commentaries; Notes by 
Spencer, 12mo, $1—Tacitus’s Histories, with Notes, 
by Tyler, 12mo, $1—Tacitus’s Germania and Agrico- 
la; Notes by Tyler, 12mo, 62 cts. 

Hl. Frenxcu.—Collote’s Dramatic French Reader, 
12mo, $1—De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 16 
mo, 50 cts—De Fiva’s Advanced French Reader, $1 
—Ollendorff's New Method of Learning French, edited 
by J. L. Jewett, 12mo, $¥l—Key to do, 75 cts—Row- 
an’s Modern French Reader, 12ino, 75 cta—Surrenne’s 
French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo, $1 o0. 

lil. German.-—Adler’s Progressive German Read- 
er, L2mo, $1—Adler’s German and English and Eng- 
lish and German Dictionary, compiled from the best 
authorities, 1 vol, large 8vo, $5—Ollendorfi’s New 
Method of Learning German, edited by G. J. Adler, 
12mo, $1 50—Key to do, 75 cts. 

IV. Iractran.—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, 
$1—Ollendorf?s New Method of Learning Italian, 
edited by F. Foresti, 12mo, $1 50—Key to do 75 cts. 

V. SpanisH.—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learn- 
ing Spanish, by M. Velazquez and T. Sunonne, 12mo, 
$1 50—Key to do 75 cts—Velazquez’s New Spanish 
Reader, with Lexicon, 12mo, $1 25—Valezquez’s 
Spanish Phrase Book, 18mo, 38 cts. 

Vi. Hesrew.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 
edited by Rodigar; translated from the best German 
edition, by Conant, 8vo, $ 

Vil. Ene@tisu.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern 
History, 12mo0, $1 256—Bojeson and Arnold’s Manual 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 120, ¢1—Chase’s 
Treatise on Algebra, 12mo0, $1—Crosby’s Ist Lessons 
in Geometry, 33 cts—laegar’s Class Book of Zoology, 
38 cts—Everett’s System of English Versification,s 
12mo, 75 cts—Graham’s English Synonyms, edited by 
Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University, 12mo, $l— 
Guizot’s History of Civilization; Notes by Professor 
Heary, of N. Y. University, 12mo, $1—How’s Shak- 
sperean Reader, 12mo, $1—Keightley’s Mythology ol 
Greece and Rome, 18mo, 42 cts—Magnall’s Historica 
Questions, with American Additions, 12mo, $1— 
Markham’s Schoo! History of England, e-lited by Eli- 
za Robbins, author of **Popular Lessons,” 12mo, 75 
cts—-Mandeville’s Elements of Reading and Oratory, 
8vo, $1 25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1, 2, 
8, 4, 5—Putz and Arnold’s Manual of Ancient G 

hy and History, 12mo, $1—Reid’s Dictionary of the 
lish Language. with Derivations, &c., 12mo, $1— 
Taylor’s Manual of Modern and Ancient History, edi- 
ted by Prof. Henry, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 25— 
Taylor’ Anci nt History, separate, $1 50—Taylor’s 
Modern do, $1 26—Wright’s Primary Lessons. 
Child’s First Book. 

Nearty Reapy.—Boise’s Exercises in Greek 
Composition, 12mo—Thatcher’s Cicero de Officiis, 
12mo—Lincoln’s Horace, 12mo—Ollendorff’s Elemen- 

French Grammar, by G. W. Greene. 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY. 


HE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND ONLY 
ACCURATE DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE, contains upwards of ONE Hun- 
DRED JTHovusanv Worps, of which the Pronuncia- 
tion is clearly given. ‘The quantity, as well as the ac- 
cent, being marked. It embraces, also, numerous 
‘Technical and Scientific Terms, Phrases from Foreign 
Languages, current in English Literatore, etc., etc. It 
is FREE FROM ALL INNOVATIONS IN OR- 
THOGRAPHY, and presents the Language as it is 
used by nine tenths of the Educated Classes of England 
and America. This Dictionary is used and specially 
recommended by the Presidents and Professors of near- 
ly every College in the Northern States, and by other 
eminent scholars, among whom may be mentioned— 
Jared Sparks, LL. D., Hon. John Mclean, LL.D., 
Hon. Levi Woodbury, LL. D., Hon. T. Frelinghuy- 
sen, LL. D., Hon. David L. Swain, LL. D., Dr: Roh- 
ley Dunglison, Alonzo Potter, D. D., LL 
Swart, D. D., Edward Htcheock, D. D 
Mark Hopkins, D. D., Henry W. Longfellow, A. M., 
Benjamin Hale, D. D., Hector Huwphrey, D. D., 
Eliphalet Nott, D, D., LL. D. 


“1 shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best au- 
thority.”? [James Kent. 

“It will introduce the name of its author to every Li- 
brary in our country, and place it by the side of the 
distinguished Lexicographers who have preceded him.” 

{Judge McLean. 
City of Boston, in School Committee, 
March 28 1848. 

“Ordered, “That a copy of Worcester’s large Dic- 
tionary be furnished to each department of the schools, 
to be kept as a book of reference.” _—_Aitest, 

S. F. McCLEARY, Secretary. 


PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON—1468 pp— 
Price $3 75. 


This Lexicon having been re-written, and greatly en- 
larged and improved by the addition of nearly 50 per 
cents to its cuntents as originally published, is in its 
present form one of the most complete and accurate vo- 
cabularies of the Greek Language, and is pronounced 
by competent teachers and professors, better adapted to 
the use of Colleges and Schools in the United States 
than any other Greek Lexicon. Among its excellencies 
are the following :— 

1. Clear and methodical arrangement. 

2. Elaborate elucidation of the meaning and use of 
obscure words aud phrases, the anomolous particles, 
etc. 

3. Exact and pertinent definitions, the law terms of 
the Attic orators being given in terms found in Kent 
and Blackstone. ¢ 

4. The insertion of the oblique and dialectical forms 
of aaomolous nouns, verbs, ete. 

5. Comprehensiveness; it being confined to no par- 
ticular class of Greek authors, but covers the whole 
field of Greek literature. 

6. Beauty of mechanical execution and cheapness. 


“This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.” 
(Prof. Felton, Camb. 
‘The best extant for Colleges and Schools.” [Prof. 
Robinson, N. Y. 


** Decidedly the beat School Dictionary we have yet 
seen.” Literary World. 


POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS. 


CARMINA SACRA, or BOSTON COLLEC- 
TION OF CHURCH MUSIC. By L. Mason; 
greatly admired for the beauty, chasteness, and ster 
iing character of its music. 


| THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION. 
| Edited by L. Mason. This standard work is so well 
; Known and used as to preclude the necessity ol any 
| recommendation. 

| THE PSALTERY. By L. Mason and G. J. 
|} WEBB. One of the most complete works of the kind 
,ever published. It has received the sanctivn of the 
Boston Handel and Haydo Society, and the Boston 
Academy of Music. In style there is a great diversity 
| it being suited to every variety of subject and occasion, 
| and is specially adapted to congregational use. The 
Psaltery will make a valuable addition to the Boston 
Academy’s Collection and Carmina Sacra, aad ought 
to be in every choir. 

THE NATIONAL LYRE. A new collection of 
psalm and hymn tunes comprising the best ancient and 
modern compositions of established merit, with a 
choice selection of chants, &c., designed for the use of 
choirs, congregations, singing scnools and societies 
| shrongmene the United States. By S. Parkman Tuck- 
erman, Silas A. Baneroft, and H. K. Oliver. 


|NEW CHORUS BOOK, SPECIALLY ADAPT- 
ED TO THE USE OF CHOIRS. 
| THE CHOIR CHORUS. BOOK. By A. N. 


| Johnson, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
| A collection of chorusses, from the works of Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and other distinguished 
jcomposers. ‘This work embraces a larger collection of 
chorusses than has been before published, arranged in a 
| fore for the use and improvement of choirs; and it is 
} 








believed that, besides the additional interest which its 
| use imparts to choir meetings, the study of the pure 
| compositions it contains, will greatly improve the taste 
{and facilitate the power of execution. Although pub- 
| lished in the summer, several editions have been already 
jsold. Price $7 50 per dozen. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


| 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, in 
| two parts. By L. Mason and G. J. Webb, Professor 
|} in the Boston Academy of Masic. It is supposed that 
| any mother, or primary school teacher, who can herself 
| Sing, although she may know so little of musical char- 
j acters as not to be able to read ausic herself, may by 
| the help of this book, be enabled to teach her pupils 
| with good success, and thus prepare the way for a more 
| therough and extensive course in higher schoo's. 


THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
| Consisting of a great variety of songs, hymns, and 
| scriptural selections, with appropriate music, arranged 
| to be sung in one, two, or three parts; containing, al- 
| so, the elementary principles of vocal music, prepared 
with reference to the inductive or Pestalozzian method 
| of teaching, designed as a complete musical manual for 
| common or grammar schools. By Lowell Mason and 
| George James Webb. This work has been prepared 
| with reference to the wants of common schools and 
| academies, and is designed to follow the above work. 


LETTERS OF MRS. ADAMS 


WIFE OF JOHN ADAMS, 

With an Introductory Memoir, ner grandson, 
CHARLES Francis Apams. Fourth Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, with an Appendix, containing the 
Letters addressed by JoHN Quincy ADAMS to his 
Son, on the Study of the Bible. 

Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., No. 
16 Water Street, and for sale by Booksellers generally. 
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NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
NINETEENTH EDITION. 


6 he Subscribers would ask the particular attention 
ef of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new ard highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
tle wants of the societies of our denomination. The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different ciergy 
men, but leaders of choirs, ayi many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been published less than four 
years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 
fact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which ithas teod 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns:—the nunber of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymas are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 

The following is a list of places where the Christian 
Hyrmns is in use. 





MAINE. 
Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 
New Hampsuire. 


Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton; 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam, 


Concord 


VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity Sehooi, Cambridge; East Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; ‘Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Coneord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro’?; Woburn; Win 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 

New York; Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Lovistana; New Orleans. 

§G> Copies furnished for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 


PRIVATE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


HE SUBSCRIBER to a School 

which shall unite the advantages of a Teacher’s 
Institute with those of a Normal School at Concord, 
Masz.,.on the 15th of August. 

Besides Practicai Iustruction in the Art of Teaching, 
Lectures, Lessons iu French, the Use of Educational 
Books and Journals, &c., &c., will be furnished, and 
Mo entire tuition fee will beten dollars, for a term of 

we a 
Any teach*r or person intending to teach, of 
ter, will be admitted, withoet any pres foakinty 
in this state, or to attend more than one term. 








or further particulars please to ; 
r WILLIAM B. FOWLE, 
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Albion Life Insurance Co, 
LONDON, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON, 
Instituted in 1805.—Empowered by Act of Part 
CAPITAL $5,000,000, 
A portion of which is invested in United States Stocks 
DIRECTORS. 
MatrTusw Harrison, Esq., Chairman. 
Joun Hamrpen Gepstaxgs, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
Thomas Starling Benson, Esq. 
James Whatman Bosanquet, Esq. 
Frederick Burmester, Esq. 
John Coningham, Esq. 
Frederick Dawes Danvers. 29" 
Samuel Henry Teush Hecker, 3q. 
David Riddell Roper, Esq. 
Charles Russell, Esq., M. P. 
Kennard Smith, Esq. 
Edward Stewart, Esq. 


BANKERS.—THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 
Puysicians. 


Edward Bright, Esq., M. D., London. 

John W, Francis, Esq.,M. D , New York, 

J. B. 8. Jackson, Esq. M. D., Boston. 
SuRGEONS. 

William Lobb, Esq., London. 

J. ©. Beales, Esq., New York. 

J. Mason Warren, Esq., Boston. 


Secretary—Epwin Cuariton, Esq. 
- Actnary—Joun Le Capreratn, Esq. 
Ageuts at Boston.—Messrs. WitL1AM HaLes and Sayy 
EL Pace 


Bonus.—Eighty per cent., or four fifths of the profits 
turned to the Policy Holders every three io 
out any deduction or reservation whatever, 


The ALBION is a “Mixed” Company, combining a} 
the advantages of the Mutual system, with all the securit 
of a Joint Stock Company, It was established in the 
year 1805, and it consists of a highly respectable body 9 
Proprietors, who, independently of a large paid up capit, 
and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually 
liable, to the extent of their respective shares, for all the 
Company’s engagements. It offers GREATER ad vantag, 
without exposing the assured to any of the risks of Mutua 
Societies, as it RETURNS EIGHTY PER CENT. of its profit 
in CASH, every THREE YEARS, at compound interest, wiry 
OUT ANY DEDUCTION OR RESERVATION WHATEVER — 
whereas, in Mutual insurance offices no SECURITY oF typ 
KIND EXISTS, the profits are heid responsible for the loss 
es, and the Premiums are always lable to be raised or 
the sum insured diminished, according to the exigencies 
of the Society; and if at any time, whether from Mmiscon- 
duct or misfortune, the affairs of the Society become ir 
reparably involved, there exists neither Capital nor stock. 
holders to fall back upon, to mitigate the distress to whi h 
such an event must necessarily give rise. - 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY TIiIs COMPANY 


Penrect security, arising trom a large paid 
hea accumulated profits of a business of torty 

ng. 

aie MAY BE FAID QUARTERLY, half yearly, or an. 
nuaily. 

WHEN THE INSURANCE IS FOR THE WHOLE term of Jife 
half the premium may remain unpaid for five years on 
paying interest. : 

Live Po.icy Hotpers participate at once in all the 
profits of the Company, from the date of the payment of 
the first premium, and share in the first tivision of the 
profits—not being compelled to wait five years, as in Moat 
wher companies, before becoming entitled to share in the 
profits. 

EiGUTY PER CENT., OR FOUR FIFTUS of the profits on 
the business, both in Europe and America, are paid in 
Cash, or taken in reduction of annua) premium, or applied 
in angmentation of the sum insured, at the option of the 
policy helder. 

No CuakcGe For Poticy, or medical examination. 

No CHARGE For SEA RISK, to or from Europe, at any 
season “f the year. E 

Povicy HoLpers iN THE ALBION donot sink the amount 
of their premium, bot the insured is benefited every thint 
year during his own life, by the receipt of his profiis in 
Cash—thus rendering his payment to the company un in. 
vestment at interest. independent of securing a principal 
hevond every contingency, to his family. 

Low Premiums for short terms of hile. 

Policies are granted to secure the payment of the prin. 
cipal, on the insured attaining the age of sixty; or dying 
previously, the sum is paid to his tamily or other repre. 
sentatives. 

A FAIR COWPENSATION allowed on su i 
cies to the Company. Seren uaa 

The undersigned having been appointed Agents of the 
ALBION at Boston, are prepared to receive proposals for 
insurances on Lives, toany amount not exceeding $15,000 
or lesa than $500, and are empowered, in unexceptionable 
Cases, 10 grant policies without reference to the Board of 
Directors at Loudon. Parties desirous of availing them. 
selves of the benefits of Life Insurance are respectfully in- 
vited toexamine into the advantages offered ty this Cam. 
pany before taking out policies elsewhere. Prospectuses 
aud all requisite information can be obtained on npplica- 
tion at our office. 

Wicxiiam IIags, 
BPaMUEL PaGe. } 
june30 ly 


iament, 


Up capital 
Years stand 








Agents to the Company 
. for Bortun and vicinity. 
No.5 Merchant’s Exchange, Boston. 





NEW HYMN BOOK. 


ILLIAM D. TICKNOR & CO., cornero- 
Washington and Schou! Streets, have just publ 
lished a new and stereotype Edition of a Book o 
Hymns, for Public and Private Devotion—Edited by 
Rev. Samuel Longfellow, and Rev. Samuel Jobnson— 
containing many additional hywns, handsomely bound 
in black sheep,—Price 624. A liberal discount made 
to Societies- This collection has been adopted by seve 
eral Churches, and tbe publishers are gratified to know 
that it gives great satisfaction, 
The follswing are some of the testimonials in favoro 
thew ork. 
[From the Liverary World.} 


‘As a collection of sacred poetry and appropriate 
Hymns, this book cannot be aac. 


[From the Evening Gazette.] 

“It is probably the most poetical compilation of 
Christian poems adapted to the spiritual want of a com- 
munity, that has beea issued in our country, combining 
as it does all the higher elements of religious composi- 
tion.”’ 

[From the Daily Advertiser.] 

“It is well that the beauties of this collection are so 
well known as to make a new Edition necessary. Itis 
indeed a most happy selection of the gems of devotional 
poetry in England and our own country, with the addi+ 
tion of several very excellent hymns which first appear 
ed in this work. More than one hundred additional 
hymns are added in this Edition.”? 

[From the Daily Atlas.] 

“For this excellent collection of sacred poetry, we 
are indebted to the conjoint labors of the Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow, a brother of our own best poet, and the 
Rev. Samuel Johnson. So far as we feel competent to 
judge about such matter 5, we should think it well caleu- 
lated to meet the wants _f religious Societies. Asa book 
of religious poetry, guited to the reading of a person of 
refined taste, it 1s superior to any collection that we 
have examined. Besides the best Hymns of the Eng- 
lish lyrical poets, it contains many ‘‘sacred songs,” 
from the pens of Longfellow, Bryant, Pierpont, Bulfinch 
Norton, Whittier, Furness, Frothingbam ana otbers ol 
our American Bards. 

These Hymes are among the best in the collection, 
and the compilers have done the religious public a favwt 
in thas bringing them together 

[From tbz Boston Courier. ] 


‘*A more valuable collection of devotional poetry we 
feel confident has never been issued. It seems to have 
been made by Editors possessing the requisite taste and 
poetic feeling for such a task, and hardly any one will 
take up the k for the first time without reading 
every line it contains. A volume so delightful in its 
designs and execution must find a wide circulation in 
cor Sarees and among the family circles of our coun 

y: 
[From the Boston Transeript.] 

While many of the beautiful hymns of Watts and 
Wesley are here retained, there is many a Gem of de- 
votional poetry not so well known, selected from Bow: 
ring, Roscoe, Sterling, Montgomery, Milman, Heber, 
Gray, Bulfinch, Keble, Follen and others, whose 
genius in this department of writing requires no furthe 
endorsement than the perusal of the hymns in this collec 
tion. 

_Societies desirous of examining this work with the 
view of introducing it may obtain copies, gratis, on ap 
plication to the Publishers. oct 


WILLIAM E. CASH, 


IMPORTER OF 

CHINA, GLASS & CROCKERY WARE, 
AND DEALER IN 

Britannia Ware, ‘Tea Trays, Knives & Forks, 

SOLAR, ASTRAL & MANTEL LAMPS 

GIRANDOLES, CANDELEBRAS, &c., 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 
No. 262 
WASHINGTON STREET, 
Corner of Avon Place, 





— 


BOSTON. 
W. E. C., invites his former customers, and all pure 
chasers to examine bis new stock of Jron, Stone 
Cuina and DinneER WaRE. 


Particular attention given to furnishing Hotels 
and Families with Wares imported expressly 
for the purpose, which cannot fail to give 
entire satisfaction. 

Glass made and cut to order. Lamps of every descrip’ 
tion repaired at short notice. 

WARE LOANED FOR BALLS AND PARTIES. 
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Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
NO. 22 WINTER STREET. 
augl4 
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